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He wants to 





WE COULDN’T possibly interest him now in a career in life 
insurance. But it’s “real” boys like that—and their sisters, too— 
that find happiness, success and their futures in our work, not too many 
years later. 

For there is something thrilling about this business—about knowing 
that you are making very real and tangible contributions to society. 
And there is satisfaction in knowing that your position is secure, that 
opportunities for advancement are always present, and that you can apply 


to real advantage the knowledge which has been acquired in years of 
career preparation. 


Those who have specialized in mathematics will find actuarial work 
a challenge. The business administration student with his training 
will find insurance an excellent field in which to temper knowledge with 
experience. And the psychology major will find a position to his liking ; 
for life insurance is people. 

Our work embraces many varied fields. And we are always looking 
for qualified persons to help us carry it on—now and in the future. 
For we believe in the advice we offer: ~ 


The Future Belongs to Those Who 
Prepare for It 
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The Story of 
DONALD MILLHAM 
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HE average man who stews over the 
filing of his annual tax return is apt to 
shake his head quizzically over Donald L. 








Millham. 

| While he was in charge of General Electric —__, help poy his way tireugh Union College, 
tax accounting, Don used to file more than Don worked for General Electric during 
500 returns a year—and like it. summer vacations, operating a drill press. 

> Although he has a new job today—the 

3 difficult and important one of Comptroller 

7 —Don maintains = active interest = Today, the General Electric Comptroller, he 
porate taxation and is still considered the maintains his interest in corporate taxation, 

9 company’s tax authority. in which he became the company's expert. 

4 A career in corporate taxation problems is, 

: Don admits, short on glamour, long on hard 

a1 and diligent work. A dozen years ago he had 

5 about as much trouble as anyone in under- 
standing the technical language of tax state- 

p2 ments. But when an opportunity opened in 

.9 tax accounting, he took the offer and learned 

pf the complexities of his job as he worked at it. 

sg By meeting the challenges of an exacting 

66 and constantly expanding field of endeavor, 

67 Donald Millham had made for himself a use- 


ful and important career that has held his 
69 interest. 


Next to schools and the U.S. Government, General Elec- 


tric employs more college engineering graduates than any 
= other organization. 


- GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


























ONE OF THE BIC JOBS OF A FORESTER IS TRAINING-MEN TO DETECT, LOCATE AND SUPPRESS THE 
THOUSANDS OF FOREST FIRES WHICH DESTROY ABOUT 30 MILLION DOLLARS 
WORTH OF TIMBER ANNUALLY 














AMERICA NEEDS MORE FORESTERS 


James C. MCCLELLAN, Assistant Forester, American 
Forest Products Industries, Washington, D. C. 


James C. McClellan, a native of New York State, received his B.S. 
Degree from the New York State College of Forestry, Syracuse Univer- 
sity, in 1929, After working with the New York Telephone Company, 
he joined the U. S. Forest Service in 1933 where, for eleven years, he was 
engaged in timber management work on the Allegheny National Forest 
in Pennsylvania and the Monongahela National Forest in Pennsylvania. 
He prepared the management plans and had charge of all timber man- 
agement work on both forests. 


In March, 1944, he became Project Forester for the Timber Produc- 
tion War Project in West Virginia in addition to his timber management 
work on the Monongahela National Forest. In July of the same year, he 
resigned from the U. S. Forest Service to accept the position of Assistant 
Forester for the National Lumber Manufacturers Association in Wash- 
ington. In April, 1946, he was named Assistant Forester of the Ameri- 
can Forest Products Industries, where he is in charge of the nation-wide 








Tree Farm Program and edits the “Forestry Digest.” 


|i, ihe has America made greater demands 

on its forests. A government authority 
estimates that we will soon require more than 
60 billion board feet of timber annually to 
meet our needs for lumber, plywood, pulp, 
paper and plastics. And never have America’s 
forests grown more wood than today. The 
U. S. Forest Service appraisal of this natural 
resource shows that our forests are growing 
more wood than ever before in their history 
—nearly as much as we are cutting for use, 
and losing to fires, insects and disease. These 
two facts are significant—growth and use. 
They emphasize the ever-growing economic 
importance of our forests. They are tangible 
reasons why increasing numbers of college 
men take their degrees in forestry—why this 
calling, long honored in the tree impoverished 
old world, is today attracting converts as never 
before. 


This year, many colleges will be graduating 
their first full forestry classes since 1941. 
Six years is not long in the history of medicine 
or engineering. But six years, in a profession 
that was virtually unknown in America prior 
to the start of the twentieth century, can work 
great changes. The postwar graduate in 
forestry will find among the changes a new 
and more widespread understanding of his 
chosen work, an appreciation of its economic 


significance and a field of endeavor that has 
been magically broadened by a marriage with 
technology and which has made forestry a 
co-instrument of science. 


Opportunities Expanding 


The opportunities open to the young forester 
were once limited to a sphere containing little 
other than the care and cultivation of domes- 
ticated trees. With what we considered end- 
less forests, there was slight demand for 
theories of forest management or growth-for- 
use operation that proposed to provide trees 
for our tomorrow. But today with the last 
remnants of our virgin growth rationed, scaled 
and calculated for frugal use, the forester 
takes his place in our economy as the pro- 
fessional man trained to grow and protect 
our forest future. Industries employing 
nearly one and one-half million wage earners 
with a three billion dollar annual payroll, 
are dependent on him for their continued 
operation. Thousands of our every-day essen- 
tials derived from wood will continue to be 
available only if he is successful in balancing 
our forest economy. The graduates of today’s 
forestry classes have a field equalled by few 
professions—and it is still growing. But 
let’s see where he will begin. 


The existing opportunities in forestry lie 
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in three branches of this specialized work: 
The government_forest service (and its allied 
departments), the state forest services and 
private forest industries. 

When organized forestry work was started 
in this country, almost fifty years ago, the 
U. S. Forest Service was the principal em- 
ployer of professionally trained men. The 
federal government, with its various bureaus, 
still leads the states and industry in the num- 
ber of men employed. It should be under- 
stood, however, that the number of positions 
open in the federal services in any one year 








It is also true, 
of course, that opportunities for permanent 
employment in government are less common 
than those for temporary situations. 

All permanent forestry appointments in 
federal services are made from lists certified 
by the United States Civil Seryjce Commission 
as a result of assembled or unassembled ex- 
eminations. 


may vary from few to none. 








Probationary appointments of 
one year are a part of these. War veterans 
have the preference in appointment from all 
lists. A considerable amount of in-service 
training is provided as a corollary to career 
service, with definite promotions within grade 
and from grade to grade. Federal service, 
in general, may be said to offer a useful and 
satisfactory career with better than average 
security. It sometimes fails,-however, to 
satisfy men with a flairdor business. 

Opportunities for employment of profes- 
sionally and subprofessionally trained forest- 
ers in the various state forest services. have 
become more and more favorable with the 
passage of years. 

Most of the states now have forestry organi- 
zations which are growing stronger with the 
passing of time and as the states gain in 
experience in the wider phases of forest 
practices and management of forest land. 
State forest service staffs vary greatly in size 
and complexity, in vigor of programs and in 
selection policies. Civil Service systems, how- 
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ever, are generally in force and there is an 
encouraging trend toward the use of com- 
petitive examinations, recognition of technical 
training and career service. 

Certain states are using additional foresters 
in divisions dealing with game management, 
pest_control, lands, waters, parks and conserv- 
ation education. This is true mainly in those 
states which have the major portion of their 
natural resource activities grouped under a 
department of natural resources or a depart- 
of conservation. The nature of the 
work is comparable to that in federal service, 
but these services are younger and more 
flexible than those of the federal government. 
It may_be said that state forestry work 
furnishes opportunity for a high type of pub- 
le service at fair living salaries and that it 
is a fast growing field of employment. 

About_15 years ago, industry began em- 
ploying its own foresters, having up to then 
depended largely on the assistance of federal 
and government professional men for technical 
advice and help. However, the determination 
of many industrial concerns, engaged in grow- 
ing and marketing forest products, to main- 
tain continuously productive forest properties, 


ment 











has led to the employment of ever growing 


numbers of foresters. A study made a few 
years ago showed that at the beginning of 
World War II, approximately 1,000 foresters 
were employed by the forest industries in 
forest land management. A more _ recent 
study shows that number to have doubled. 
On the basis of the increasing need for trained 
men in this comparatively new forestry field, 
it is a safe conjecture that it will triple and 
continue to enlarge within the next few years. 

State and federal forestry staffs remain 
pretty static once they are filled, therefore, it 
is only logical that industry will be the realm 
of opportunity for forestry careers for the 
next decade. A short while ago, the Ameri- 
can Forest Products Industries, Inc., con- 


ducted a survey designed to determine just 
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what the forest products industry had to 
offer by way of future employment for young 
men. The survey questioned forestry educa- 
tors, state and federal forestry officials and 
heads of private forest industries. 
The consensus:( To men who are willing 
dy and work hard, forestry and its 


fallied industries, all dealing with wood and 
|wood products, offers expanding opportunities 


for employment in a field upon which the 


future of America greatly depends. 


Professor Ralph W. Hayes, Louisiana State 
University, stated that “Companies which 
employed foresters five years ago are expand- 
ing their staffs three to ten times . . . Louis- 
iana State University is planning a very 
marked expansion in its forestry teaching and 
research program.” 


Another top educator, Dean S. T. Dana, 
University of Michigan, asserted: “Private 
industry is likely to absorb a considerable 
number of graduate foresters. One large 
timber company recently informed us it will 
want as many as five or six men within the 
next few months . . . There can, I think, be 
little doubt that industry will use many more 
foresters than it has ever used before.” 

On the basis of private timberland own- 
ership other than farms, employment of 2,000 
foresters means about one forester to every 
100,000 acres. Assuming that one man to 
every 25,000 acres is a desirable average, 
6,000 to 8,000 men should be employed by 
industry instead of 2,000 and, even with the 
larger number, there would still be plenty of 
new forestry projects to organize and man 





PRUNING WHITE PINE TO GROW HICH QUALITY LUMBER FREE FROM KNOTS 
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on the 139,000,000 acres of woodlots owned 
by farmers. 

While no standard requirements for indus- 
trial forestry employment have been estab- 
lished, resourceful, physically fit well-educated 
men are wanted; men who enjoy living close 
to the woods operations; who can hold their 
own in dealing with other employees, con- 
tractors and buyers and sellers of raw prod- 
ucts; and who have the technical and mana- 
gerial ability to increase net returns to their 
employers. 

Beginning salaries or wages in industrial 
forestry work are sometimes slightly lower 
than in federal, but the promotion of suc- 
cessful men is generally more rapid. The 
young forester with courage and good busi- 
ness sense finds opportunity to work into an 
executive position with a rapidity that is 


hardly possible in federal forestry. He can 


choose from the following fields: timber grow- 
ing, logging and lumber manufacture; pulp- 


wood production and paper manufacture; 
nonoperating as well as operating manage- 
ment of timberlands owned by railroads, 
mining companies and estates; procurement 
of raw forest products; timberland mapping 
and appraisal for purposes of sale or pur- 
chase; cost control studies of woods and mill 
operations; waste utilization studies in woods 
and at manufacturing plants; wholesale and 
retail selling of raw and manufactured wood 
products; wood chemistry, including develop- 
ment of plastics; veneer and plywood manu- 
facture and sale; trade association work; 
sales engineering in concerns handling equip- 
ment for surveying measuring, logging, wood- 
product manufacturing and forest protection; 
public relations work in forest products indus- 
tries; or a combination of certain of these 
above activities. 

Looking back over the list, one sees that the 
opportunities in industry forestry are many 
and varied. It is an acknowledged fact in 
forestry circles that industrial forestry does 
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have the advantage of variety and continuous 
contact with active business operations. Fi- 
nancial rewards are adequate when value of 
services is proven and opportunity to work 
into executive positions while still young is 
good. 


Stringent Educational Requirements 


The educational requirements for trained 
foresters are fairly stringent. Dean Henry 
Schmitz, University of Minnesota, summed it 
up when he pointed out that a forestry course 
was no sinecure that could be completed by 
skipping classes and cramming at the last 
moment. The best forestry student possesses 
three requisites according to Dean Schmitz. 
These are: Reasonable educational and 
ability standards; reasonable physical stand- 
ards and reasonable character standards. He 
believes it is essential that a boy should not 
enter forestry with the idea of “getting away 
from the dirt and noise of the cities—head- 
ing for the silence and solitude of the big 
woods.” That, the dean believes, is a lot of 
romantic nonsense. The woods, Dean Schmitz 
tells us, are hard taskmasters. It takes char- 
acter and ability to cope with and meet their 
standards. The student who did well in his 
high school math, English, chemistry and 
other sciences, who demonstrated his ability 
through adequate testing programs, is the 
student with the best chance of becoming a 
really good forester. 

The science of forestry is not come by easily 
or overnight. It is not one taught in high 
schools, although a few high schools include a 
prep course of forestry in their curricular. As 
a college course it requires long grueling study 
and application. The definition of a trained 
forester is, fs person who has been pro- 
fessionally educated in forestry or who pos- 
sesses qualifications for the practice of forestry 
essentially equivalent to graduation from a 
recognized school of forestry)” In the latter 
case, the forester would no doubt be a man 
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who had worked for many years in the timber 
and who had started, literally, from the ground 
and worked up. Few chief foresters rise 
from the ranks and when they do it may be 
assumed it took them long years to gain the 
position a college trained man could achieve 
shortly after graduation. 

Four years of college, at least two of which 
are in technical phases of forestry and its 
allied fields, have been the minimum educa- 
tional requirements for men entering the 
profession. Twenty-eight colleges and uni- 
versities in the United States offer technical 
forestry courses and the majority of these are 
considered to 0 of professional grade. 
Programs in range management, wildlife 
management and other fields of natural re- 
source conservation are offered at several of 
these institutions. Three offer graduate work 
only, which generally involves two additional 
years following graduation with a bachelor’s 
degree in arts or sciences. One subprofes- 
sional school offers a single year’s work and 
prepares men for special and general forestry 
work at nonprofessional levels. 


Some Vocational Courses Offered 


So called vocational courses, for men who 
do not have more than grade school educa- 
tions, prepare men for temporary and, less 
frequently, for permanent positions in forestry 
organizations on a craft level such as nursery 
foreman, tractor or shovel operator, truck 
driver, warehouseman, packer, fire lookout 
man or slash disposal worker. These schools, 
however, do not teach forestry as such and 
may be constituted as vocational-industrial 
schools, job-training centers in industry or 
short courses. 

The larger number of the subprofessional 
and craft level employees in public and indus- 
trial forestry enterprises are trained on the 
job, under widely varying conditions and 
systems. Many of the training facilities are 
superficial, particularly so far as the actual 
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ABILITY TO SCALE TIMBER TO DETERMINE BOARD FOOT 
CONTENT IS REQUIRED OF ALL FORESTERS 


forestry objectives are concerned.’ Employ- 
ment may cover as long as seven or eight 
months, but is seldom year-long and must 
be coupled with some other occupation for 
a part of the year. In certain instances such 
part-time occupation may be available with 
the same employer, as, for example, the use 
of seasonal fire-protection employees on re- 
forestation in the Northwest. A full year’s 
employment may be arranged by supplement- 
ing a part-time forestry assignment with non- 
forestry seasonal employment as in the use 
of seasonal fire-protection employees at winter 
work in fruit packing houses in the South- 
west. 

While unskilled or semi-skilled workers can 
always find a place in the field of forestry, it 
is upon the trained men that the profession 
must rely. /That the woods will always need 
trained men is an accepted fact. That the 
forest products industries will need an ever 
increasing number of them also goes without 
questioning. / A rapidly expanding movement 
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known as the “Tree Farm Program,” is largely 
sesponsible for much of the demand for 
rained men by private industry. 





The tree farm movement was organized in 
1941 with the objective of growing more 
trees for America’s needs. All tree farm lands 
are privately owned and operated and man- 
aged under good forest practices. Thus pri- 
vate ownership finds a new need to employ 
its own trained men and other woods workers. 
Private forest management means employing 
private foresters, as the experience of forest 
owners has amply demonstrated. This field 
in forestry will enlarge greatly within the 
next ten years and it is within the next decade 
that the students of today will carve out their 
future careers. In the forest products in- 
dustries there will be room for many a bright 
young man who now sits behind a high school 
desk, the forester of tomorrow. 

Because wood is something that grows, it 
is one of our greatest natural resources. 
From it come countless products which, in 


turn, create countless job possibilities, From 
it is derived not only lumber,_but cellylose, 
lignin, pulp—the latter the source of paper 
and one of America’s largest industries] A 
man, therefore, may specialize in many dif- 








Allied 


to forestry is wildlife management, fire con- 


ferent branches of forest production. 


trol, park and recreational work, municipal for- 
estry, the latter dealing with management and 
care of a city’s trees and shrubs and embody- 
ing the craft of tree surgery. 
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The man who specializes in wood technol- 
ogy, the science of wood, will be assured of 
his future career, for this is a branch which 
deals with the things to come as well as those 
already here. It is the field of synthetics: 
buna rubber, ethyl alcohol, plastics and fab- 
rics. In it is developed the new and improved 
wood products such as compreg and papreg. 


In addition to the many opportunties already 
existent, there are certain opportunities where 
young men trained in forestry can go in busi- 
ness for themselves. Among these are port- 
able sawmill services; forest and ornamental 
nursery on small scales; tree-trimming and 
shrub-trimming services and stock raising on 
managed pastures in the west. For the man 
who has between $5,000 and $10,000 to invest, 
these self-operated business opportunities are 
worth looking into. 


In general, opportunities in forestry as a 
career will always arise for those who seek 
them and are well prepared to take advantage 
of them when they are available. Forestry 
schools are expanding their courses and a 
campaign is being planned to promote a real 
course in practical forestry and forest ap- 
preciation in all schools. Such courses would 
count for credits in the same manner as other 
studies count. With forest education of this 
kind established in the schools, by the time a 
boy finished high school he would have a 
sound understanding of what forestry is and 
what the forests really mean to Americans. 
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UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN GUIDANCE CONFERENCE 


The University of Michigan Institute for Human Adjustment announces a 
Guidance Conference on the Measurement of Student Adjustment and Achieve- 


ment conducted by the Bureau of Psychological Services. 


The two-day confer- 


ence will be held at Ann Arbor, Michigan, on June 26 and 27, 1947. 
National leaders in the fields of psychology, education and student person- 


nel will present and evaluate recent researches and their practical application 
by those professionally concerned with this problem. Sessions of the conference 
will deal with several phases of the measurement of adjustment, the measure- 
ment of achievement, the prediction of academic success, and research problems 
for the future. 

Persons interested should write to Dr. Wilma T. Donahue, Bureau of Psy- 
chological services, 1027 East Huron Street, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
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Do you believe 


in THRIFT ? 


“Tm a regular Scotsman for thrift. I never 
throw away anything I can use again. 

‘Every year I salvage millions and millions of 
pounds of metal from what you might call junk. 

“I collect all the old telephone equipment, 
wire and cable no longer useful to the Bell Sys- 
tem... and all the machine scrap, turnings and 
rejected parts from the factories where I make 
Bell Telephone equipment. 


“J turn this scrap metal into bars and billets of 


MANUFACTURER... PURCHASER... DISTRIBUTOR... 
of 43,000 varieties of supplies of all of telephone 
of telephone kinds for telephone apparatus and 
apparatus. companies. supplies. 


refined metals and alloys out of which I make 
new telephone equipment. 

“I salvage rubber, textiles and paper, too... 
and anything I can’t use again, I sell. Nothing 
is wasted. 

“My thriftiness, as supply unit of the Bell 
System, is one reason why you get telephone 
service . . . the world’s best . . . at the lowest 
possible cost. 


‘Remember my name. It’s Western Electric.” 


INSTALLER... 
of telephone 
central office 
equipment. 


western Electric 
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herever there is a human need there is a greater 


fortune than a mine can furnish.” 


RUSSELL H. CONWELL— Founder 


The human need for education has furnished a fortune 
for Temple University, greater than any material riches. 
That fortune is the success of a multitude of students 
whose lives have been enriched, and whose talents have 


been shaped by this University. 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 


PHILADELPHIA 





CAREERS IN EDUCATION 


Dorotuy McCuskey, Curriculum Coordinator 


Wisconsin State Department of Instruction 


“If interested in teaching, why not decide upon the age group with 
which you would prefer to work, rather than the subject you consider 


most congenial,” advises Miss McCuskey. 


Born in Ohio, she has taught in her native state, Connecticut, Texas 
and North Carolina. She holds degrees from the College of Wooster, 


Radcliffe College and Yale University. 


After three years’ service in the WAVES, Miss McCuskey returned 


to Connecticut as specialist in teacher recruitment. 


She is a member of 


the N.E.A. Commission on Teachers Education and Professional Stand- 
ards, as well as a member of Kappa Delta Pi, Delta Kappa Gamma and 


Phi Beta Kappa. 


beer peony recruitment is a new phrase in 

education. We liked that old slogan, 
“Teachers are born, not made,” for it not only 
symbolized our pioneer suspicion of too much 
formal education, but it also carried with it 
the implication that there would always be 
plenty of teachers. Many potential teachers 
may have been born twenty years or so ago, 
but relatively few of them are going into 
teaching today. 

Teaching as a career is at present much in 
the public eye, and its pay has been compared 
unfavorably with that of garbage collecting 
and of bartending. Contrary articles are point- 
ing out the rewards of being a socially vital 
profession and the pleasures of creative work 
with children. What attitude shall guidance 
directors take toward teaching? Up to this 
time most of them have responded to that 
question by virtually ignoring it. Few factual, 
accurate printed materials suitable for student 
use exist. It has been assumed that because 
pupils spent twelve years or more in close 
association with teachers, they automatically 
knew all about teaching as a career. No 
assumption could be more false. Further- 
more, guidance counselors have leaned over 
backward to avoid the appearance of propa- 
gandizing for teaching. And finally, of course, 
counselors and placement officers have been 
painfully and privately aware of the economic, 


social and personal disadvantages of teaching. 
These are much more vivid than the social 
and intellectual disadvantages of garbage col- 
lecting or of bartending. And so we have 
neglected teaching as a vocation. 


It has been possible to do this because 
there has traditionally been an over-supply of 
teachers. This fact is due to the historic ac- 
cident that we have just lived through the 
period when women were emerging from 
their homes into gainful employment. Teach- 
ing as the occupation nearest to home and 
motherhood received early social approval 
and so caught the full benefit, if it was that, 
of the initial stream of employable women 
who wanted a profession. Today the serious, 
earnest girl, who once would have taught 
without question, now chooses between being 
a psychologist, a psychiatrist, a social worker, 
a librarian, a physio-therapist, or a dozen 
The days 
of a cheap and plentiful supply of female 
labor for teaching are gone. Teaching is now 
in the throes of becoming a competitive .and 
economically profession. That 
means that recruitment for teaching is not a 
post-war phenomena which is a passing phase 
of a critical era, but rather that attraction 
and selection for teaching will always be 
necessary. 


other socially useful occupations. 


attractive 
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Teaching—A Stable Occupation 


What are the facts concerning teaching as a 
career? It has always been one of the stable 
occupations, and to that must be added the 
fact that there now is a tremendous backlog of 
vacancies. The National Education Associa- 
tion’s original estimate that 350,000 teachers 
have left the profession permanently since 
1939 has now been revised to 600,000. Part of 
these vacancies are represented by closed class- 
rooms, and part by the 109,000 “permit” or 
non-qualified teachers who were in January, 
1946, holding classes. This group should be re- 
placed by trained teachers. That means, there- 
fore, that there will be plenty of positions for 
persons deciding to go into education. 


It must be emphasized at once, however, 
that there is no shortage of secondary school 
teachers except in special fields. Indeed, since 
the men veterans tend toward high school 
teaching, there may be an oversupply on that 
level for a few years. Fields which have con- 
sistently been reported as shortage areas in 
recent years have been industrial arts, home 


Men’s 


economics, science and mathematics. 


physical education has changed in a year from 


shortage to oversupply. 

The “pecking order” in American education 
has always been vertical. College teaching 
has enjoyed a prestige halo even where the pay 
has not exceeded that of the high schools. 
There is an acute shortage of college teachers, 
both because of the rapid increase in enroll- 
ments and because of the long period of train- 
ing required. This situation will be eased 
somewhat as the peak of the veteran’s flood 
passes and the returned scholars have time to 
get their advanced degrees. However, since 
the percentage of high school graduates at- 
tending institutions of higher learning is still 
increasing, the future for college teaching is 
bright. 


Several trends may be seen which should 
change this vertical prestige scale. It is un- 
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derstandable, for historically the high school 
teachers have been better trained than the 
elementary teachers. Present training stand- 
ards change this. Now that the two are reach- 
ing par professionally, new salary schedules 
are wiping out the old $200 to $400 differen- 
tial between elementary and secondary salar- 
ies. It is important to note this change, 
for the nation desperately needs elementary 
teachers. 


When pupils make teaching decisions in 
high school or college, it is natural for them 
to think in terms of the “subject” they find 
most congenial. A far more basic approach, 
however, would be for them to ask themselves, 
“What age group do I want to work with?” 
This question, honestly answered, perhaps 
with some tryout experiences, should result in 
more kindergarten and elementary teachers, 
for the younger children will sell themselves 
if given a chance. 

Rural teaching has declined in popularity in 
proportion as the rural schools have failed to 
modify their financial structure and to provide 
attractive and adequate physical facilities and 
equipment. In areas where the rural schools 
have moved with the times, no field of teach- 
ing offers greater scope or greater potential 
satisfaction. 


Opportunities Other Than Teaching 


Careers in education, however, mean far 
If a girl is 
indulging in the old struggle, “Shall I become 
a teacher or a nurse?” why not encourage her 
to become both? The school nurse is now an 
integral part of the educational program in 
most communities, and there are training pro- 
grams which award both a R.N. and a BS. 
degree. So is the health educator, another 
specialist who now combines two fields once 
thought of as separate. Dental hygienists are 
employed by many school boards, and let us 
not forget the school physician. Accepting a 
salary from a board of education does not 


more than classroom teaching. 
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make a man an educator and we would do 
well to train and employ doctors who under- 
stand education as well as medicine. 

School psychologists and school psychi- 
artists are key people in educational programs 
which recognize mental health and individual- 
ized learning as of first importance. Further, 
the old-fashioned truant officer has evolved 
into the social worker, with specialties in med- 
icine, mental hygiene, or neighborhood com- 
mon sense. 

Guidance is another field with so many pos- 
sibilities they cannot be enumerated. There 
are counseling, testing, school and industry, 
or school and home contact work. If your 
math wizard doesn’t want to teach, perhaps he 
would like to prepare for a career in educa- 
tional research. 


A liking for books often characterizes a 


A COUNSELEE BEING TESTED FOR SPATIAL 
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teacher, but it also may lead to a vocational 
choice of being a librarian. Why not com- 
bine the two? “A library is the heart of the 
school,” we say, but it isn’t if we do not have 
in it a trained and enthusiastic librarian who 
understands and loves boys and girls as she 
does books. Many teachers colleges are now 
offering training for school librarianship. 

As education extends both upward and 
downward as an accepted part of the program, 
many new types of career are opening. Well- 
trained teachers in the field of nursery educa- 
tion are much in demand. Adult education 
is now developing rapidly, and there will be a 
need for many new people in this field. As 
we turn into reality our concepts of the school 
as a community center, the whole field of 
recreation will become much broader than the 
usual sports-playground emphasis it often has 


we 


Courtesy of Milwaukee Public. Schools 
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at present. The proposed plans for “living 
war memorials” in many communities will call 
for many persons skilled in the broad aspects 
of community education. It must be empha- 
sized that those who plan and train now to go 
into new and expanding fields of education 
should have opportunities for top-flight posi- 
tions. For example, one large university is 
now combing the country to find the right per- 
son to head a new program of training for 


recreational leadership. 
School administration, of course, offers 
many opportunities for men and women who 
like responsibility and leadership. It is a par- 
States with 


high certification standards may require as 


ticularly fertile field for men. 


much as three years’ experience before issuing 
an administrator’s certificate, but in other 
states the opportunities come earlier. And we 
This 
occupation is now professionalized with a na- 
tional association of its own. Within the field 


of administration, also, careers in personnel, 


must not forget the school secretary. 
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placement, public relations and publications 
must be considered. 

The specialties, of course, are innumerable. 
We are all grateful to the artists, musicians, 
milliners, pattern makers, athletes, printers 
and craftsmen who teach. And what makes 
them teach? The artisans, at least, must find 
it satisfying, for they could make more money 
by working at their trades. 

No, in being practical about teaching as a 
vocation we have to recognize that the art, the 
lure, the joy of teaching are real. Bliss Perry 
once said that if Harvard University did not 
pay him for teaching, he would be obliged to 
pay them for the privilege of doing so. It is 
not habit that keeps teachers and related work- 
ers in the schools today, for the doors to other 
occupations are wide open. Teachers do not 
want to collect garbage, lay bricks or sell in- 
surance. They want to teach. Their weakest 
point in collective bargaining—this love of 
teaching—is also their greatest professional 
asset. It cannot be neglected in evaluating 
teaching as a career. 
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Your own business—now. There was never a more oppor- 
tune time to make that dream come true. Investigate your 
opportunities today in ‘the best-paid hard work in the 
world.” 








EMPLOYER REACTIONS TO PREPARATION FOR THE 
INTERVIEW* 


LAWRENCE G. LINDAHL, PH.D., Personnel Director, 
The Todd Company, Inc., Rochester, New York 


Dr. Lindahl received his B.A. degree from the State University. of 
lowa, his M.A. degree from the University of Wisconsin, and his Ph.D. 
degree from Purdue University, where he specialized in industrial psy- 
chology and industrial management. He is the author of a number of 
magazine articles based on research in education and in industry. A 
special research assignment in training supervision, to expédite war pro- 
duction for P. R. Mallory & Company of Indianapolis, Indiana, is 
reported in the “Journal of Applied Psychology” under the title of 
“Movement Analysis as an Industrial Training Method.” 

Having taught and supervised industrial education in secondary 
schools, teachers’ colleges and universities, Dr. Lindahl has a broad back- 
ground of experience in teaching and industrial and vocational psycho- 
logical work. He was director of Gunnison Homes Institute, a dealer 
training department of Gunnison Homes, Inc., subsidiary of Unjted Steel 
Corporation, before becoming associated with The Todd Company as 





director of personnel. 
4 oe personal interview is by far the most 
common method used in the selection of 
personnel. As the interviewer and the appli- 
cant talk across the table for a half hour or 
so, certain information is gathered about the 
applicant’s education, previous employment or 
work experience, hobbies, ambitions, et cetera, 
which the interviewer hopes will enable him to 
pick out the best qualified applicants for the 
various jobs he has the responsibility of 
filling. 

The interviewer usually has had a great deal 
of experience in talking with applicants and 
has developed certain techniques which he 
uses in seeking the information he wants. The 
interviewee, often a young college senior about 
to be graduated and anxious to get a desirable 
job with a reputable company, has had very 
little or no experience in the interview tech- 
niques and in the analysis of his own qualifi- 
cations for presentation to the interviewer. 
Further, he does not know how to find the 
answers to many vague questions which float 
through his mind. This uncertainty and lack 
of ability to make the self-analysis necessary 
to do a gdod job of self-selling usually puts 


the applicant at a disadvantage. As a result 


* Based upon the author’s complete study which is on file in 
the personnel office of Purdue University. 


more responsibility is placed on the interview- 
er who must not only analyze the applicant, 


‘but also discount his own personal biases and 
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prejudices so that he can judge the applicant 
solely on his ability to perform the job satis- 
factorily. 


Personnel Men Poll Opinions 


To find out if the college senior can, in the 
course of his training, prepare himself for an 
interview with a company representative in 
such a way that he will be helped to get a job 
in line with his desires, ambitions, and inter- 
ests, the writer made a list of twenty-four 
statements which presented possible proce- 
dures by which the applicant could prepare 
for a job interview. These twenty-four state- 
ments were made into an opinion poll on 
which men experienced in interviewing and 
hiring college trained people were asked to 
register agreement, disagreement, or uncer- 
tainty. The poll was then submitted to per- 
sonnel men and employment managers’ of 
thirty-one large and representative companies. 

Twenty-six polls were sent by mail and five 
were marked at personal interviews with com- 
pany representatives. A total of twenty-nine 
complete and accurately marked polls were 
obtained from as many large and nationally 
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known companies as have plants in all parts 
of the United States. The products they man- 
ufacture are diversified and representative of 
the numerous industries that touch the lives of 
_all consumers. The personal interviews with 
the five company representatives were most 
helpful in the interpretation of the results of 
the poll. Following is the poll. It is accom- 
panied by a graphical summary showing the 
opinions registered on each statement. 


OPINION POLL OF COMPANY 
REPRESENTATIVES ON 


How To Prepare For An INTERVIEW 
By L. G. LINDAHL 


Name of Company 


Address 
Official Title of Company Representative 








The statements below pertain to prepara- 
tion which a candidate for a job with your 
company might make previous to having an 
interview with you. There is a great deal of 


material in print regarding the preparation 
and training of the interviewer, but very little 
for the information of the interviewee. Your 
opinion on the following statements will help 
to make a more valid and reliable interview 
because it will provide information which will 
be of direct aid to the prospective employee. 


a—agree 
?—uncertain 
d—disagree 


Draw a circle around (a) if you agree, the 
(?) if you are uncertain, or (d) if you dis- 
agree with the statement. 


1. The applicant should know what company 
he wants to work for before he appears 
for an interview : @ 


. The applicant should inform himself be- 
forehand of the products made by the 


company for which he _ expects to 


3. 


. The applicant should know 
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The applicant should know the size, repu- 
tation, and stability of the company be- 
fore the interview with the representa- 
representative ? d 
before the 
interview, the names of competitor com- 
panies in the field of the company repre- 
sentative being interviewed.... a ? d 


. The applicant should keep a recent photo- 


graph of himself handy and take it with 
him to the interview ? d 


. The applicant should secure copies of ap- 


plication blanks from several different 
companies and practice filling them out 
before he asks for an interview with any 
company representative 2? d 


. The applicant should have someone, in 


whom he has confidence, look over his 
application blanks before he appears for 
an interview with a company representa- 


: a 


. The applicant should bring to the inter- 


view a typewritten itemized list of courses 
taken in college, work experience, organi- 
zations to which he belongs, offices held, 


hobbies ? d 


. The applicant should read a book or liter- 


ature on interviewing before he appears 
for an interview ae 


. The applicant should know at the time of 


the interview his exact physical condition, 
that is, whether or not he can pass a physi- 
cal examination if he is hired.. a ? d 


. The applicant should assume a make-be- 


lieve job, prepare some questions on it, 
and have a friend give him a practice in- 
terview before he applies to a company 
for an interview for a job ? d 


2. To promote self-analysis, the applicant 


should write several letters of application 
for specific jobs in order to prepare him- 
self better for an interview ? d 


3. In order to look well for the interview, the 


applicant should prepare himself by being 
well dressed and neatly groomed a ? d 
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14. The applicant should expect the inter- 
viewer to make the leading questions and 
he should be able to answer them without 
hesitation a 

. The applicant should have prepared him- 
self well enough for the interview so that 
he has anticipated questions and mentally 
recorded the answers 2d 


. If the applicant is properly prepared for 
the interview the length of interviewing 
time can be cut down on 

7. The preparation of the job seeker for the 
interview beforehand will lead to better 
selection and placement ? d 

. Personal prejudices of interviewers affect 
their choice of applicants ee 

. The applicant should be prepared to 
discuss current topics of the day as well 
as his special qualifications for the 
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? d 


. To overcome nervousness, the applicant 


should prepare himself by applying for 
jobs he never expects to get.... a ? d 


. The applicant should make an analysis 


of several application blanks of dif- 
ferent companies to see what is con- 
sidered important in the selection of em- 
ployees ? d 


. The applicant should know whether he 


is a poor, fair, good, average, or 
excellent student at the time of the 
interview | es 


3. The applicant should have a copy of all 


his college grades with him at the time of 
the interview ? d 


. The applicant should learn the company 


promotional possibilities before he asks 
for an interview 


How To Prepare For An /nterview 


A sumrnary of an opirion poll of 29 cornpany repre- 
serrtatives whe wane colhaberatore inn The or Gpoct. 
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Results of Survey 


The response of the collaborators to state- 
ments fifteen, sixteen and seventeen of the 
opinion poll indicate that the preparation for 
an interview is desirable. To statement seven- 
teen, “the preparation of the job seeker for the 
interview beforehand will lead to better selec- 
tion and placement,” twenty-eight (96 per 
cent) agreed. This is significant because the 
collaborators were men responsible for hiring 
many college graduates. They believed that 
the applicant should have some specific prep- 
aration for the interview. To statement six- 
teen, “if the applicant is properly prepared for 
the interview the length of interviewing time 
can be cut down,” twenty-four (83 per cent) 
agreed and five (17 per cent) were uncertain. 
This seems to further substantiate the tenet 
that specific preparation for the interview is 
desirable. To statement fifteen, “the applicant 
should prepare himself well enough for the 
interview so that he has anticipated questions 
and mentally recorded the answers,” twenty- 
two (76 per cent) agreed. The high number 
agreeing with these three statements indicated 
that something should be done to see that the 
applicant is prepared for an interview for a 
job. 

Assuming that the applicant should make 
systematic preparation for an interview, what 
kind of preparation would be helpful for the 
applicant and acceptable to the representa- 
tive? The remaining statements on the opin- 
ion poll indicate some of the preparation 
which may be conducive to a mutually suc- 
cessful interview. 


It is generally conceded that interviews are 
neither objective nor entirely reliable and 
valid measuring techniques for the hiring of 
workers. This lack of objectivity is recog- 
nized by the interviewers and is evidenced in 
their replies to statement eighteen, “personal 
prejudices of interviewers affect their choice 
of applicants.” Seventeen (60 per cent) 


20 
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agreed with this statement, five (16 per cent) 
disagreed, and seven (24 per cent) were un- 
certain. Eleven (38 per cent) had something 
to say about it. Most of them believed that a 
good interviewer would be able to recognize 
and overlook his own personal prejudices. It 
is generally known, however, that this does not 
work out except in theory. 


In view of the fact that prejudices of vari- 
ous kinds affect the interviewers’ choices of 
applicants, it would not be amiss to provide 
the student, in his course of training and prep- 
aration, with a certain amount of information 
on how to recognize and deal with his own 
prejudices as well as those of others. Train- 
ing of this kind would promote self-analysis 
and awareness to actual situations. It should 
enable the applicant to do a better job of pre- 
senting his qualifications and of finding out 
what he wants to*know from the interviewer. 


One of the things that college students often 
wonder about and fail to understand in its 
relation to securing a job is the value of 
grades. How important are grades to the one 
whose duty it is to hire the student? The 
company representatives gave a good indica- 
tion. Three statements of the poll dealt with 
college courses and grades. Twenty-two (76 
per cent) of the collaborators agreed with 
statement number eight, “the applicant should 
bring to the interview a typewritten, itemized 
list of courses taken in college, work experi- 
ence, organizations to which he belongs, of- 


fices held, hobbies.” 


The amount of agreement to statement eight 
and the nature of the explanatory comments 
lead one to believe that the information is 
usually wanted. It is logical to deduce that 
the applicant should have given previous 
thought to the matter of college record and 
participation in extra-curricular activities. It 
is not sufficient to have the student fill out a 
form or two just before he starts to look for a 
job. He should have made available to him a 





| ee 
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cumulative record that he can keep up-to-date 
and on file for his own use during his college 
career. One of the very best ways to promote 
self-analysis is to have the student chart, 
graphically, his own progress. 


Applicants Should Know Their Own Abilities 


Twenty-eight (96 per cent) of the collab- 
orators agreed that “the applicant should 
know whether he is a poor, fair, good, average 
or excellent student at the time of the inter- 
view. 

Considerable preparation could be made by 
and for the applicant so that sometime during 
his college career he can learn where he will 
fit in his chosen vocation in view of the grades 
he has been able to make. What level of col- 
lege achievement is necessary for the different 
jobs that college students will perform? How 
do these achievements affect promotional pos- 
sibilities and later success? Grades are impor- 
tant to the interviewer as well as the applicant. 
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The implication is that the applicant will be 
better prepared for the interview if he knows 
what grades he has made and also of what im- 
portance they are in the job he wants to do. It 
is possible that grades have been over-empha- 
sized from the idea of just working for them, 
rather than from the meaning of the grades 
made. 

To statement twenty-three, “the applicant 
should have a copy of all his college grades 
with him at the time of the interview,” seven- 
teen (60 per cent) agreed, eight (27 per cent) 
disagreed and four (13 per cent) were uncer- 
tain. On the surface this statement appears to 
be merely a matter of form. Nine collaborat- 
ors, however, made comments. Four said, 
“Desirable but not essential.” Another, “This 
information will have to be in the hands of the 
interviewer sometime, but it seems to be un- 
necessary to have it at the time the interview 
is carried on.” 

The purpose of this study was to see if the 





people. 
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interviewee could make useful preparation for 
the interview. The making of a copy of all 
college grades and putting it in shape to be 
taken to the interview should provide the 
occasion and time for at least a cursory self- 
analysis. The college student seeking a job 
should take an inventory of his own resources, 
such as college grades, just as he does the 
change in his pocket before he goes into a 
store to make a purchase. Even if the inter- 
viewer never asks for the grades, or if he has 
secured them from other sources such as the 
placement service, the student should have 
such an inventory handy for reference. 

Several of the statements in the poll imply 
that the applicant can prepare himself for an 
interview in very simple ways if he will only 
take the time to do it. Twenty-five (86 per 
cent) of the collaborators agreed with state- 
ment five, that “the applicant should keep a 
recent photograph of himself handy and take 
it with him to the interview.” 

On statement number ten, “the applicant 
should know at the time of the interview his 
exact physical condition, that is, whether or 
not he can pass a physical examination if he 
is hired,” twenty-six (90 per cent) of the col- 
laborators agreed. This is another case where 
the preparation takes the form of self-analysis. 
Yet 
it is surprising how little college students know 
about their own physical condition even in 
colleges where there is a health service. Many 
students get more or less thorough health ex- 
aminations at regular intervals, but few ever 
find out the results of these examinations. 


Physical fitness is extremely important. 


Most students are reluctant to pay at regular 
intervals for a complete physical check-up. 
This is one preparation, however, that the ap- 
plicant can make. He should be informed at 
regular periods of his health status. Perhaps 
the regular reporting to the student on his 
health is just as important as the regular re- 
porting of his grades. 

Statement thirteen was placed in the poll to 
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find out what importance the collaborators at- 
tached to personal appearance when hiring 
applicants. Twenty-seven (93 per cent) of the 
collaborators agreed that “in order to look 
well for the interview, the applicant should 
prepare himself by being well dressed and 
neatly groomed.” Typical comments were: 
“Groomed to the point of not standing out,” 
and, “All are impressed by the fellow well 
dressed, but we know the college manner. 
However, it shows he has given it thought and 
it is important.” Another was, “If soiled 
from manual work it is not out of the way. If 
it is personal, that is a habit.” Another, 
“Very good, but does not need to be so.” 

Good appearance seems so obvious a requi- 
site that it seems hardly necessary to mention 
it. Yet many cases arise where it would have 
been wise for the applicant to have had 
definite instructigns. 

Five statements in the poll relate to prepara- 
tion that the applicant can make in regard to 
the employing companies. The first statement 
was, “the applicant should know what com- 
pany he wants to work for before he appears 
for an interview.” Only five (17 per cent) 
of the collaborators agreed with this. Eight- 
een (62 per cent) disagreed and six (21 per 
cent) were uncertain. The representatives 
prefer to do their own selling to the applicant. 
They are afraid that biases might exist and 
that both employers and applicants might miss 
good connections. The collaborators com- 
mented profusely on the statement. The com- 
ments and the extent of disagreement to state- 
ment number one indicate strongly that the 
applicant should not have his mind made up 
as to the company he wants to work for. He 
could be prepared, however, to the extent of 
knowing about many reliable companies in the 
industry in which he is interested and for 
which he is training. 


Know the Company 


Twenty-seven (93 per cent) of the collab- 
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orators agreed with statement two and three. 
Number two stated that “the applicant should 
inform himself beforehand of the products 
made by the company for which he expects to 
work.” Number three stated that “the appli- 
cant should know the size, reputation and sta- 
bility of the company before the interview 
with the representative.” The wholesale agree- 
ment here indicates that the applicant should 
make preparation before the interview along 
the lines suggested by the statements. 
Nineteen (66 per cent) of the representa- 
lives were in agreement with statement four, 
“the applicant should know, before the inter- 
view, the names of competitor companies in 
the field of the company representative being 
interviewed.” The comments would lead one 
to believe that this is not especially important. 
Statement twenty-four is the last of the five 
that refer to knowledge and preparation about 
the companies themselves. It states that “the 
applicant should learn the company promo- 
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tional possibilities before he asks for an inter- 
view.” Fifteen (52 per cent) agreed with this, 
eleven (38 per cent) disagreed, and three (10 
per cent) were uncertain. This close division 
of opinion would not substantiate any conclu- 
sion on this statement. The result is due to 
chance and the opinions have little or no sig- 
nificance. From the standpoint of the inter- 
viewee, however, preparation along this line, 
possible to get, would be helpful. No student 
should be ignorant of the general promotional 
policies of the company he wants to work for 
if the company has such a policy. The repre- 
sentatives indicated that the information 
would be valuable to the applicant and that it 
might be obtained in the interview. It seems 
logical that the applicant would know better 
what information to get from the representa- 
tives if he knew beforehand something about 
the general promotional possibilities such 
companies offer. In other words, before the 
interview it might be advisable for the inter- 
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viewee to have reliable information on the 
schemes generally followed by reputable com- 
panies for advancing their employees. 

Statements six, seven, twelve and twenty- 
one deal with applications and application 
blanks. Companies follow different policies 
in regard to application blanks. Some expect 
the applicant to fill the blank only, while some 
expect the applicant to accompany it with a 
letter of application. Others do not give out 
application blanks until they have had inter- 
views with the student and the representative 
has reported favorably on the applicant on an 
interview record form. There are, no doubt, 
many other variations of this procedure. Re- 
gardless of the procedure followed by the vari- 
ous companies with respect to applications, it 
was thought much valuable preparation could 
be made by the applicant in preparing for an 
interview by training and practice in writing 
letters of application and filling in application 
forms. 

With statement twenty-one, “the applicant 
should make an analysis of several applica- 
tion blanks of different companies to see what 
is considered important in the selection of 
employees,” twenty-five (86 per cent) of the 
collaborators agreed. The agreement is sig- 
nificant and indicates a worthwhile lead in 
the direction of how to prepare for an inter- 
view. 

Twenty-three (80 per cent) were in agree- 
ment with statement twelve, “to promote self- 
analysis, the applicant should write several 
ietters of application for specfic jobs in order 
to prepare himself better for an interview.” 
The number of agreements indicates that stu- 
dents should make self-analyses, and that a 
good way to do it is to write letters of appli- 
cation of the type which demands some 
thought in order to present their qualifications 
to advantage. Having to write down on paper 
facts about oneself is an excellent way to learn 
to “know thyself.” Furthermore, to learn how 
to apply for a specific job the student will 


have to learn something about the job and 
about jobs in general. This is a desirable 
asset to any one. 

Statement six, “the applicant should secure 
copies of application blanks from several dif- 
ferent companies and practice filling them out 
before he asks for an interview with »ny com- 
pany representative,” is different from state- 
ment number twenty-one in that it calls for 
actual practice in filling out application blanks 
rather than an analysis of the blank. The 
opinions of the collaborators on this statement 
are not in any way decisive as only fourteen 
(48 per cent) agreed with it, eleven (38 per 
cent) disagreed, and four (14 per cent) were 
uncertain. Perhaps some interviewers feared 
a wave of requests for application blanks, or 
perhaps some were not sure that the practice 
would result in benefit to either the applicant 
or the companies. 

It is apparent from the amount of agree- 
ment and the comments furnished that the 
statement does have merit and should be given 
quite thorough consideration as a_ possible 
device useful in preparation for an interview. 

Statement seven follows along with six. It 
assumes the applicant has filled in some appli- 
cation blanks or has practiced with blanks of 
that nature. It reads, “the applicant should 
have someone in whom he has confidence, 
look over his application blanks before he ap- 
pears for an interview with a company repre- 
sentative.” Seventeen collaborators (60 per 
cent) agreed with this, nine (30 per cent) 
disagreed, and three (10 per cent) were uncer- 
tain. The tendency was toward agreement. 

A summary of the opinions on the four 
statements, numbers six, seven, twelve and 
twenty-one, leads one to believe that much 
preparation can be made by the use of appli- 
cation blanks. It seems conceivable that the 
college student might make the analysis of an 
application blank the first step in his quest for 
learning about his qualifications through 


self-analysis. When we buy a new car or a 
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refrigerator we often look at the printed speci- 
fication set up by the manufacturer. The 
applicant could learn much about himself by 
examining the specifications that are asked for 
on the company application blank or interview 
form. 

Only eight (29 per cent) were in agreement 
with statement number twenty, “to overcome 
nervousness, the applicant should prepare 
himself by applying for jobs he never expects 
io get.” Fourteen (50 per cent) disagreed 
and six (21 per cent) were uncertain. 

Some students do not like to make inter- 
views, but it has been found possible to learn 
to like to do things by actually doing them. 
Forcing oneself to do a thing whether he likes 
it or not has a certain amount of value in self- 
discipline and direction. Evidences can be 
cited of individuals who have made many 
applications for jobs which they had no idea 
of getting because they felt the interviews 
strengthened their character and made them 
more conscious of their own qualifications. 
Because of these known benefits the statement 
was placed in the poll to see how company 
representatives felt about it. The opinions 
are divided with a tendency toward disagree- 
ment. Decisions this close, however, are not 
outside chance, so the statement cannot be 
made here that disagreement is certain. It 
could very well be that the suggestion made in 
this statement would be one of the best prep- 
arations the applicant could make for an in- 
terview. Eleven collaborators (38 per cent) 


commented on the statement and touched both 
sides of the question. Some thought of the 
statement only from the interviewer's view- 
point rather than from the preparation of the 
student for the interview. 

Two statements in the poll refer to the con- 
duct of the applicant in the interview. Num- 
ber fourteen, “the applicant should expect the 
interviewer to make the leading questions and 
he should be able to answer them without hesi- 
tation,” was agreed with by twenty-two (76 
per cent) of the collaborators. This agree- 
ment is significant. In the preparation of the 
applicant for the interview he should expect 
considerable questioning and should know 
how to answer the questions intelligently. He 
should know when to talk and when not to 
talk. 

To statement nineteen, “the applicant should 
be prepared to discuss current topics of the 
day as well as his qualifications for the job,” 
a total of nineteen collaborators (66 per cent) 
agreed, eight disagreed, and two were uncer- 
tain. Company representatives want to talk 
to prospective employees who know what is 
going on in the world. Those who do not fol- 
low the newspapers or current events should 
prepare themselves along this line before they 
ask for an interview for a job if they desire to 
make good impressions with most interview- 
ers. The representatives do not want this 
preparation made especially for them. Close 
connection with current affairs should be a 
regular habit of the applicant. 
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There are two statements on the poll which 
represent preparation that is a bit unusual 
which can be made by the applicant. One is 
statement nine which reads, “the applicant 
should read a book or literature on interview- 
ing before he appears for an interview.” 
Twelve representatives (41 per cent) agreed 
with this, thirteen (45 per cent) disagreed, 
and four (14 per cent) were uncertain. To 
statement eleven, “the applicant should assume 
a make-believe job, prepare some questions on 
it, and have a friend give him a practice inter- 
view before he applies to a company for an 
interview for a job,” thirteen (46 per cent) 
agreed, six (22 per cent) disagreed, and nine 
(32 per cent) were uncertain. 

One would not expect widespread agree- 
ment on unusual preparation of this sort and 
the results show a divided opinion on both 
statements. 


The number agreeing and dis- 
agreeing is due entirely to chance, which is to 
be expected until the methods of preparation 


suggested by the statements are used and 
tested, and their advantages, if they have any, 
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are better known. Training institutions might 
investigate with profit the possibilities of pre- 
paring applicants along the lines suggested by 
these statements. 

This survey of the opinions of company rep- 
resentatives suggests that there are many 
things which can be done by an applicant to 
prepare for an interview for a job. Some of 
these are now being done, but there is ample 
room for considerable attention to be given to 
this phase of the applicant’s training program. 
Some of the statements which did not pull the 
lion’s share of agreement among the repre- 
sentatives ought to be tested further after 
honest attempts have been made to make the 
implied techniques work. Especially should 
these techniques of preparation be encour- 
aged which are designed to promote self- 
analysis and self-evaluation on the part of the 
applicant. Discovering one’s “best self” 
should be a dynamic process to which the col- 
lege and the student both contribute. A con- 
scious recognition of this will yield beneficial 
results. 
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SUPERVISORY MEETINGS THAT "CLICK" 


HE Continental Can Company, Inc., McKees Rocks, Pa., for the past six or 


seven years has held daily supervisory meetings. 


Each member of the group 


of approximately 15 supervisors, in rotation, is chairman of the meeting for an 


entire week. 


At each meeting production supervisors read their performance outlines for 
the previous day from a large blackboard prepared by department clerks prior 


to the meeting. 


Supervisors then discuss their efficiency levels, departmental 


problems and possible remedies, and, finally, their bonus earnings. 


The production control supervisor comments on the schedule for the plant, 


checks flow of material, and reports the latest status of repairs to equipment. 
The quality and specification supervisor then discusses previous day’s spoilage 
and quality reports, taking up individual problems with the various supervisors. 
The industrial relations manager reads the absenteeism report, discusses new 
policies, employment, safety, food service, human relations and training. 
Finally, the industrial engineer reads off data on budget and bonus boards and 
comments on current trends, and the plant manager and his assistant discuss 
some timely aspect of the business. A final “griping session” is held by going 
around the board one member at a time. 


—Management Information 10/21/46 
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SCIENCE OF THE SEAS 


RicHarp H. FLEMING, Chief, Division of Oceanography, 
U. S. Hydrographic Office, Washington, D. C. 


After receiving his A.B. and M.A. degrees from the University of 
British Columbia, Dr. Fleming continued his studies at the University of 
California and did research work at the Scripps Institute of Ocean- 


ography. He received his Ph.D. in 1935. 


Following this, Dr. Fleming became instructor and assistant profes- 


sor at Scripps Institution of Oceanography. 


He then became engaged in 


more research, this time in chemical and physical oceanography. 


During the war years he served in the Division of War Research at 
the University of California, which was operated for the National Defense 


Dr. 


Research Committee. 


Fleming is co-author of “The Oceans,” 


Prentice-Hall, 1942, and has written numerous technical papers. 


URING World War II there was a critical 
shortage of scientific personnel familiar 
with the conditions in the sea. Problems aris- 
ing in the design and operation of new types 
of vessels and equipment made it essential to 
determine the effects that the sea conditions 
had upon them. New types of operations, 
such as amphibious landings, and the use of 
aircraft in rescuing personnel adrift at sea, 
required types of information which had 
never before been systematically collected or 
studied. To meet these requirements the 
few qualified individuals in the United 
States called upon workers in related fields 
to assist the Army, Navy and the National 
Defense Research Committee. The contribu- 
tions made by these groups were of such value 
to the Armed Services that provisions have 
been made to continue research and studies on 
a much larger scale than existed prior to 
World War II and the U. S. Hydrographic 
Office has been designated as the agency re- 
sponsible for coordinating the oceanographic 
requirements for the U. S. Navy and for the 
other branches of the Federal Government. 


Many developments of the wartime research 
have application to economic and scientific 
problems and the demand for trained ocean- 
ographers to continue and extend such studies 
is greater now than it has ever been before. 
To meet the immediate and future needs for 


29 


personnel properly trained in the science of 
the seas, a special program of instruction is 
underway at the Scripps Institution of Ocean- 
ography of the University of California and it 
is expected that this will be extended to other 
universities as the opportunities expand. The 
application of this to economic 
problems is essential for the national security 
of the United States and, in the event of future 
emergencies, the greater number of qualified 
marine scientists will constitute a reserve from 
which the Armed Services may draw the 
skilled personnel they require. 


science 


Oceanography—Originally Descriptive 


Oceanography is a very broad subject en- 
compassing the application of all types of 
scientific techniques and fields of knowledge 
to the study of the seas. It embraces the char- 
acteristics of the sea bottom and the interac- 
tion of the sea with the atmosphere, the physi- 
cal and technical properties of the water, the 
living organisms and the interplay and inter- 
dependence of the many phenomena. 

As is true of all of the natural sciences, 
oceanography was originally descriptive. 
Problems involved in the navigation of sailing 
ships provided a great impetus for the collec- 
tion and plotting of information concerning 
the distribution of currents, winds, tempera- 
tures, etc., of the surface layers of the ocean. 
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About 100 years ago, biologists turned to the 
study of forms found in the sea and opened a 
new phase in the science of the sea by investi- 
gating the physical properties and organisms 
beneath the surface. It was also realized that 
virtually all sedimentary rocks had originated 
in the sea and geologists were intrigued by the 
study of the sediments. accumulating on the 
sea floor. This type of work, with emphasis 
on the biology and geology of the oceans, is 
best represented by the reports of the CHAL- 
LENGER Expedition (1873-1876). 

At about the turn of the century, chemists 
and physicists became interested in problems 
of the ocean and their work and its interde- 
pendence with marine biology and geology has 
continued until the present day. The science 
of oceanography as opposed to say marine 
biology or marine geology, is characterized 
by the integration of the information obtained 
by specialists in all of its many contributing 
fields and thus involves a general knowledge 
of all phases of science as applied to the seas. 
The future of oceanography lies in two gen- 
eral areas, first, what we can learn about the 
sea that will contribute to our understanding 
of the history of the earth and its life; and, 
second, the application of this information to 
the welfare of mankind. The latter phase, 
which is virtually untouched and which offers 
great promise, can be termed oceanographic 
engineering. The scientific study of the sea 
involves both field work and _ laboratory 
studies and must of necessity be carried on 
from shipboard and at laboratories located 
The United States has 
lagged far behind other maritime nations in 
this work, but the increasing interest of fed- 
eral and state agencies, as well as universities 
and scientific foundations, indicates that this 
situation will not continue. 

As mentioned above, oceanographic engi- 
neering, that is, the application of the scien- 
tific information to problems involving the 
safety and well-being of mankind, is in its 


near or on the coasts. 


initial phases. Some work has been done on 
factors affecting the abundance of fish and 
other marine food products, but the predic- 
tion of fishery catches and the location of the 
best fishing grounds have only been studied 
for restricted coastal areas and only for the 
non-migratory fishes. Other phases of ocean- 
ographic engineering are involved in the de- 
sign and operation of ships to provide maxi- 
mum safety, comfort and efficiency, in the 
protection of coastal areas from unfavorable 
erosion or accumulation of sediments, and in 
the design of piers, breakwaters and other 
structures subject to the ravages of storms and 
currents. The sea is truly an inexhaustible 
reserve of many raw materials essential to our 
economic development. For centuries much 


of our table salt has been produced from sea 
water and more recently bromine and mag- 


nesium have been utilized in vast amounts. 
The greater interest in Arctic and Antarctic 
regions has focused attention on the distribu- 
tion, movements and characteristics of ice, the 
greatest hazard to navigation in high latitudes. 
These are but a few examples of the many 
ways in which the oceans are of direct eco- 
nomic importance to the people of the United 
States, even though they may live a thousand 
miles from the coast. 


Instruction Limited to a Few Institutions 


Oceanography will for some time continue 
to draw its personnel from students trained in 
one or more of the conventional physical or 
natural sciences such as mathematics, physics, 
chemistry, biology, geology, hydraulics, etc. 
Instruction in this science itself is limited to 
upper division and graduate courses. Al- 
though an increasing number of universities 
offer instruction in one or more phases of 
oceanography, combined instruction and 
facilities for both field and laboratory re- 
search are limited to a relatively small number 
of institutions. The oldest of these is the 
Scripps Institution of Oceanography which is 
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operated at La Jolla, California, by the Uni- 
versity of California. A permanent staff 
covering all phases of this science offer in- 
struction and facilities for research. Although 
courses are offered at the undergraduate level, 
practically all the students in residence have 
completed their university work in some field 
of science before taking up their program at 
La Jolla. At the present time there are forty- 
one registered graduate students enrolled, in- 
cluding four from Argentina, one from South 
Africa, one from Egypt and three from 
Canada. The majority of these are planning 
to complete their Master’s degree, the others 
are continuing a research program in order to 
qualify for a Ph.D. 

The University of Washington at Seattle, 
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Washington, also offers research facilities and 
instruction in their main laboratory on the 
campus of the university and at a field station 
located at Friday Harbor in the San Juan 
Islands. Although year-round investigations 
are conducted at both. laboratories, Friday 
Harbor offers a special program of instruction 
during the summer quarter. The staff is 
drawn from the departments of physics, chem- 
istry, geology, botany, bacteriology, zoology 
and meteorology of the University of Wash- 
ington and it is expected that a full-time 
research group will be established in the near 
future. 

The Woods Hole Oceanographic Institution 
is a privately endowed organization located on 
the southern tip of Cape Cod and was founded 


SOME OF THE FLEET, Woops HoLe OcEANOGRAPHIC INSTITUTION 
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View or THE LABORATORY FROM GREAT HARBoR, Woops HOLE OCEANOGRAPHIC INSTITUTION 


in 1930. 


This institution is not connected 


with any university and is devoted entirely to 
research on all phases of oceanography. In 


addition to a permanent staff, facilities are 
offered to scientists and graduate students on 
a part-time basis and members of the perma- 
nent staff frequently assist advanced students 
with research problems for which they receive 
credit from their university. The Division of 
Oceanography of the Hydrographic Office will 
offer opportunities to qualified personnel in 
field studies, the compilation and study of 
data, and the applications of oceanographic 
information. 

The increasing interest in oceanography 
and its applications is shown by the fact that 
a number of universities and state agencies are 


planning to establish marine laboratories. To 
those wishing to undertake graduate work in 
this field, it is desirable and virtually essen- 
tial that they have graduated in one of the 
sciences upon which oceanography is based, 
and that they have some familiarity with math- 
ematics, chemistry, physics, geology, and the 
biological sciences. It is, therefore, necessary 
that those planning to enter this field arrange 
their curriculum during the last two years of 
college work so that they receive instruction 
in a wider variety of subjects than is usually 
recommended for a science degree. 
Opportunities will be chiefly in federal or 
state organizations or in teaching in universi- 
ties and colleges. Fisheries organizations will 
offer many openings in the years to come to 
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those with general training in this science 
as well as to biologists who have specialized 
in fisheries work. The general field of ocean- 
ographic engineering and its applications to 
ship design and operation, the construction of 
docks, breakwaters, sea walls, etc., and the use 
of marine resources has yet to be developed 
and exploited. It is believed that many uni- 
versities will soon establish departments of 
oceanography and that additional opportuni- 
ties for employment and instruction in ocean- 
ography will be created in the related fields 
so that general undergraduate courses in 


oceanography can be made available, particu- 
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larly to those studying the natural sciences 
and engineering. 

Although the preceding remarks emphasize 
the scientific and engineering aspects of 
oceanography it has much to offer as a general 
cultural subject. The oceans have had great 
effects upon the history of mankind, upon our 
language and literature, and upon our econ- 
omy. If instruction in oceanography is made 
available to a wider audience, it is to be hoped 
that students in these fields will explore the 
many topics where an understanding of the 
conditions in the oceans will assist in the 
interpretation of the story of man’s develop- 
ment and activities. 
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CAREER DETERMINATION FOR COLLEGE STUDENTS 


WARREN Bruner, Director, Admissions and 
Placement, Hobart College 


During the war Mr. Bruner served in the office of the Surgeon General 
in Washington where he organized the Control Staff and assisted the 
Director. Then the Curtiss-Wright Corporation employed him to organ- 
ize programs for the training and recruiting of engineering students. 


Mr. Bruner’s varied experience, which includes professional promo- 
tion, organization, administration, management, and office planning for 
private and governmental establishments, together with some writing and 
lecturing, provided a good background for his present position. 


Mr. Bruner received his A.B. degree from Dartmouth College and 
his M. C. S. degree from the Amos Tuck School. He is a member of the 
Society for the Advancement of Management, National Vocational Guid 
ance Association and New York State Association of Deans and Guidance 


Personnel. 


ae all quarters we hear statements to the 
effect that most people take jobs without 
considering much more than what they will 
pay, that the world is full of misfits, that few 
people plan the pattern of their lives, and that 
still fewer end up in the careers for which they 
are best fitted or in which they are happiest. 
The emphasis now being placed upon voca- 
tional guidance in high schools, colleges and 
Veterans Advisory Centers is good evidence 
that there is much truth in these statements, 
or at least that many people believe them to 
be true. 


While the above statements are generaliza- 
tions, and while it is a fact that many excellent 
jobs of counseling are being done in high 
schools and elsewhere, there is little doubt that 
as far as the twenty per cent of high school 
graduates who go on to colleges are con- 
cerned, many students do attend without much 
of an idea as to what careers they will follow 
in later life, and a substantial portion who fin- 
ish are still uncertain on that point. It is likely 
also, that many of those who have selected 
careers have been influenced more by relatives 
or friends than by any real investigation of 
possible careers and of their own capabilities. 
In short, on the level at which most intelli- 
gence may be expected, the selection of a 
career is far from scientific. Despite consid- 


erable emphasis on testing in a large number 
of institutions, it would seem that colleges in 
general do not acknowledge or measure up to 
their responsibilities in this respect as do the 
secondary schools. 

The purpose of this article is to indicate 
ways in which the choice of careers by college 
students can be made more scientifically than 
is now usually the case. 


Testing Versus Exposure 


Whether dealing with college students or 
anyone else, there are two approaches toward 
making career selection scientific. 

The more usual method is to test a person’s 
interests and aptitudes and then determine the 
general fields or professions toward which 
those apitudes point. This is the method fol- 
lowed by most professional counselors, the 
Veterans Advisory Centers and college guid- 
ance departments. 

The other approach is first to expose the 
individual to reasonably complete information 
about a number of possible careers to arouse 
his interest, and then to test him to see if he 
possesses the aptitudes necessary for some 
degree of success in his tentative selections. 
This method is used more in secondary schools 
in which vocational guidance is practiced, 
many of which have career days once a year, 
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at which various speakers discuss possible 
choices with students; while some publish 
“house organs” or career descriptions to dis- 
tribute information to students. In the main, 
this “exposure” approach, while not complete- 
ly ignoring testing, does subordinate aptitudes 
to interest, and counseling to self-determina- 
tion. To arouse interest, it relies mainly upon 
the presentation of comparable information 
about careers in many fields. 

There are a number of reasons for not com- 
pletely relying on testing of aptitudes to solve 
the problem of selecting “the right career.” 
For one thing, testing techniques have not 
been perfected, and top-flight psychologists do 
not claim as much for the validity of test 
results as the public supposes. For another, 
the attributes needed for success in one occu- 
pation may be equally applicable to many 
other occupations. Furthermore, many men, 
like Demosthenes with his parables, have suc- 
ceeded despite handicaps or lack of natural 
aptitudes. Finally, some people possess com- 
binations of aptitudes that would make them 
successful in almost any line of endeavor they 
might attempt. 



























There are no such handicaps in the expos- 
ure approach in which all factors except that 
of the validity of tests can be controlled. The 
pattern for presenting information can be 
worked out exactly and the exposures, written 
or oral, can be made to conform to that pat- 
tern. Any number or kind of occupations can 
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be compared as determined by “the times,” 
local conditions or students’ desires. Each 
presentation can include the specifications for 
success; i.e., aptitudes, mental capacity, edu- 
cation needed and the like. With these facts, 
the students can select several careers which 
appeal to their imaginations; they can subject 
themselves to tests to detect the presence or 
absence of the traits indicated as most useful 
in those fields; and finally they can consider 
whether or not they wish to undertake the 
additional education, experience or prepara- 
tion of some kind, that is required. While 
test inaccuracies would still have to be reck- 
oned with, their relative weight would be very 
much smaller than when made the main reli- 
ance of selection. It is a far cry from 
determining all the aptitudes a girl has, to 
determining if, having become interested in 
airplane stewardship, she is more than five 
feet seven inches tall, weighs less than one 
hundred and twenty-five pounds, is not subject 
to air sickness and has a pleasing personality, 
right temperament and so forth. 


Exposure Procedures 


There is a wealth of excellent material pub- 
lished about possible careers in almost any 
field. Lack of available information, there- 
fore, cannot be blamed for the wrong choices 
observed. A clue to the difficulty may be 
found in the reply of the sales manager to a 
salesman who excused his not having secured 
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a specially desirable order with the bromide, 
“You can lead a horse to water, but you can’t 
make him drink.” 
“Your job wasn’t to make him drink; it was 
to make him: thirsty.” 
water. 
thirsty ? 

Accepting emphasis .on exposure as most 
likely to produce accurate and lasting career 
choices, and the college’s function as that of 
making students thirsty, there are two ways in 
which a Career Determination program can be 
handled. It can be given as a regular course 
for which credit toward a degree will be given 
or it can be a purely voluntary extra-curricular 
activity. 


Said the sales manager, 


There is plenty of 
How best can we make the students 


If given as a regular course, students elect- 
ing it would be required to attend regularly 
and to do “homework.” The first requirement 
would insure an adequate audience for outside 
speakers who would stimulate interest as well 
as furnish information. The second require- 
ment would compel outside research into the 
material available. Preferably the course 
should be offered as a sophomore subject, 
three hours a week for a full academic year. 

If handled as an extra-curricular activity, 
meetings would take place after school hours, 
attendance would be voluntary and only those 
who wished to do so and had the time would 
undertake exploration assignments. Under 
these conditions not many outside speakers 
could be brought in because only those espe- 
cially interested in the announced topic would 
attend, nor would more than a handful of 
students have the time and the determination 
to undertake extensive exploration. 
crease participation, probably 
should be admitted to the program. 

In all essentials these two approaches are 
similar. Their differences are mostly in de- 
gree. As a credit course, the program will 
consistently expose a large number of students 
to reasonably complete information about a 
large number of careers. As an extra-curric- 


To in- 
freshmen 
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ular activity it will supply a small group with 
intensive information about a few career pos- 
sibilities. 

In either case, the program can be supple- 
mented by requiring attendance of all students 
at a few meetings held to explain and arouse 
interest in it, to administer a preliminary test. 
or to expound certain philosophies common tc 
all patterns of living. 

In either case, exposure would take place 
through (a) reference by students to pertinent 
information derived from public and private 
agencies, books, magazines and technical jour- 
nals, (b) research by students, (c) talks by 
qualified speakers, (d) showing of films, (e) 
field trips, and (f) possibly work experience.” 

And in either case, the contacts with com- 
panies or organizations furnishing speakers, 
films or material, should be utilized to the 
utmost in securing positions for current 
graduates. 

The final point of similarity would be the 
status of the program. It should be independ- 
ent of all other departments, but should look 
to them for information, about careers in their 
special fields, about the value of their courses 
in other career fields, and about the perform- 
ance of individual students. With the possi- 
ble exception of some books in the general 
library, there should be no duplication of 
information or activity. 


Why a Course in Career Determination? 


There is ample evidence accumulating as to 
the business value of the liberal arts curric- 
ulum, much of which is prescribed and runs 
counter to many students’ ideas of what they 
would like to study. Experience has shown, 
however, that, at their stage of development, 
the majority of students are not much more 
competent to tell what is good for them than 
the small boy who fights against taking medi- 


*This does not contemplate the alternate work and study 
system in effect at Antioch, the University of Cincinnati 
and other institutions, but rather advantageous utilization 
of vacations and spare time when possible. 
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cine or prefers playing baseball to practicing 
his music lessons. We humans need a certain 
amount of outside instigation and compulsion. 

The selection of a career is no exception to 
this need. If left entirely to their own efforts, 
a few students will accumulate enough infor- 
mation about enough fields and their own 
capacities to make good decisions; if a vol- 
untary program is offered, still more students 
will be helped to choose wisely; but to secure 
the maximum benefit to the greatest number 
of students, there is needed the compulsion 
furnished by handling the exposure to infor- 
mation as a regular course with required 
attendance and outside assignments. In the 
language of Frederick W. Taylor, both a push 
and a pull are needed. Or referring again to 
our non-drinking horse, it does little good to 
make him thirsty, if you don’t lead him to the 
water provided. 


Starting a Career 


The course in Career Determination will not 
have served its complete purpose, if it stops 
merely with helping students to select the 
careers in which they are most likely to be 
happy. The selection must be implemented. 
In some cases, this means advice as to courses 
to take while remaining in college; in others 
what institutions to attend where specialized 
instruction may be obtained; and in still 
others, it involves contacts with potential 
employers. 

The last aspect of the program is, of course, 
placement. As such, it should be available, 
also, for all students graduating or leaving col- 
lege, and for alumni. Little elaboration is 
needed as to the operation of a Placement 
office. The important thing is that it be recog- 
nized as an integral part of the program and 
be operated by the career specialist’s office. 
Some features of the placement activities 
might well be (1) a file folder of each individ- 
ual who either took the Career Determination 
course, or asked for assistance, in which would 
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be kept such material as his course question- 
naire, test score sheets, quiz and examination 
papers, field reports, scholastic record, and 
ratings by faculty and other; (2) a file folder 
for each company or organization with which 
contacts are maintained to secure informa- 
tion, obtain speakers or films, arrange visits 
or explore employment opportunities; (3) a 
file of cards for all companies where employ- 
ment opportunities may be found, on which 
would be recorded the names of graduates or 
other people known in the companies, the per- 
son at the college to whom best known, and 
the more important contacts made; (4) a 
register of all positions referred to the office; 
(5) a card file containing the salient points of 
open positions; (6) publication in school and 
alumni papers; (7) posting similar informa- 
tion on bulletin boards about these positions; 
(8) mailing similar information to interested 
alumni. 
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Some college officials may object that a 
course in Career Determination is not prop- 
erly part of an educational program, and 
cannot carry credit for a degree; or that their 
whole college curriculum is designed to help 
students choose their careers; or that the 
faculty advisors do all that is necessary in this 
respect, and no specialized department is 
needed. 

With regard to the first objection, if the 
function of a liberal arts curriculum is primar- 
ily to educate students in the fundamentals of 
living, can it be said that this function is 
adequately performed if the most fundamental 
education of all, education in planning a pro- 
gram of living is omitted? Furthermore, that 
this objection is not valid is shown by the fact 
that courses of that nature have been given at 
the General College of the University of Min- 
nesota and do carry credit, and that a number 
of colleges give credit for work experience. 

As for the second objection, that a liberal 
arts curriculum trains a man to select a career, 
per se, it can hardly be claimed that there are 
no misfits among the alumni of liberal arts 
colleges, all of which till recently, have been 
giving the traditional curriculum with nothing 
added. 

Finally, if there is no virtue in specializa- 
tion, if one trained man devoting his full time 
to collecting, organizing and presenting a 
definite kind of information, cannot do a 
better job of instructing than fifty to one hun- 
dred men primarily concerned with imparting 
another kind of knowledge; why then have 
different departments in a college, why not 
expect every instructor to teach Latin, Mathe- 
matics, French, Physics and all other subjects? 


Conclusions 


1. As part of their responsibility to the in- 
dividual and to society, all liberal arts 
colleges should undertake to stimulate 
and help students to plan the pattern of 
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their lives and select careers in which 
they will be happiest. 


. This assistance can best be given by see- 
ing that students are adequately in- 
formed about enough career possibilities 
and their own fitness therefor to enable 
them to select one in which their pros- 
pects for success are reasonably good. 


. The most effective way in which this can 
be done is to blend exposure to infor- 
mation and testing of abilities into an 
organized course, given for credit three 
times a week for a year. 


. Failing this, it is possible to help a 
smaller number of students in what is 
virtually consultative capacity by con- 
ducting an abbreviated program as an 
extra-curricular activity for the benefit of 
students who can spare time from their 
school work, can be stimulated to attend 
some meetings and do some outside re- 
search, and can fit the meetings into their 
schedules. 


. Handled either way the program should 
be setup independent of other depart- 
ments, although making full use of their 
capacities to help. 


. And handled either way, the contacts 
made in the program should be of ines- 
timable value in the placement function 
which should also be conducted by the 
career determining department. 


Description of a Proposed Course in 
Career Determination* 


(Two SemeEsTeERs 3 Hours EAcH) 


This course is designed to first acquaint 
students with the components of the American 
structure and their interrelationships with par- 


* Other suggested titles: American Business and Profes- 


sions, Careers, or American Occupational Structure. 


yy = ABA ees, hUlUrtlC hh UCC; CULO 
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ticular reference to those institutions, activi- 
ties, professions, and pursuits in which people 
earn their living; second, classify these com- 
ponents; third, select those most likely to ap- 
peal to college students as career fields; fourt’, 
determine for the more common of these, the 
pros and cons, educational requirements, 
capacities needed for success, and long range 
and immediate opportunities for employment; 
fifth, measure each individual against the re- 
quirements of any fields that rouse his inter- 
est, and sixth, explore and arrange the next 
step to be taken after a career has been chosen, 
i.e., courses to take, graduate schools to at- 
tend, or organizations in which to work. 


It is conducted through lectures, assigned 
readings, class discussion, research, seminars, 
and individual consultation. Some lectures 
will be given by the instructor, some by other 
members of the faculty and some by outside 
speakers from business and the professions. 
The assigned readings will develop informa- 
tion about the more commonly 
careers. 


selected 
Through outside research, students 
will intensively explore a number of likely 
fields, by means of correspondence, inspection 
visits, and personal interviews, as well as 
through reading of books, pamphlets and 
other literature available. Seminars and indi- 
vidual consultation will be to assist in making 
research contacts, checking progress, discgss- 
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ing findings, planning subsequent develop- 
ments and exploring job possibilities. 


Other departments will be drawn upon to 
furnish information about their courses, about 
careers in their fields, and about careers for 
which their courses are necessary or valuable; 
and to lecture occasionally or obtain outside 
speakers. In addition, there will be adminis- 
tered a general interest test to all students at 
the start of the term, and tests for specific 
aptitudes of individual students as need for 
them develops. 

Since adequate placement is an integral part 
of the program, a data file will be established 
for each student in the class, in which will be 
accumulated the initial questionnaire, test re- 
sults, assignments, notes of campus activities, 
work experience, and reports by various mem- 
bers of the faculty about scholastic ability, 
character and the like. When about to gradu- 
ate or leave college, students who need such 
assistance will be put in touch with opportuni- 
ties for employment in their chosén fields, 
whether or not they made their own selection 
as a result of having taken this course. 


The course may be selected at the beginning 
of the sophomore year or at any time there- 
after. The research portion of it may be 
repeated subsequently for further exploration 
and will be given one semester hour for such 
repetition. 














ENGINEERING for LEADERSHIP 


Graduates of Electrical and Mechanical Engineering find 
adequate opportunity for responsible work and advancement 
in privately owned and operated electric and gas companies. 


Philadelphia Electric Company 

















Gour 1 CO OOO DStours sae 


A young man 25 years of age has just about 100,000 working hours ahead 
of him before he reaches retirement age. His success in life and much of 
all that he hopes for depends upon the way he invests those 100,000 hours. 
Choosing the field in which he is to work and choosing the organization of 


which he will be a part are two of the most important decisions of his life. 


Those who expect to follow professional careers — doctors, lawyers, 
engineers — usually make their choice fairly early because their education 


must follow specific lines. Others wait until later. 


There are two major decisions which any man must make. First, the type 
of work he wants to do; second, the organization with which he intends 
to associate himself. 


To reach either decision a man should have the answers to a number of 
questions. Some about the field, some about the organization. He should 


be just as much interested in what a pafticular company has to offer as 


the company itself is in his own qualifications. 


To answer some of those ques- 
tions about one field . . Selling . . 
and about one company .. . The 
National Cash Register Company 

. is the purpose of a booklet 
bearing the title, “Your 100,000 


Hours,” published by The National 
Cash Register Company. 

A copy is available at any NCR 
branch office, or you may obtain 
one from the Sales Training Divi- 
sion aft the factory. 


The National Cash Register Company 


Dayton 9, Ohio 



















TOOLMAKING AS A PROFESSION 


WittiaM H. Neptun and R. W. Baytess, Caterpillar Tractor Co. 
Peoria, Illinois 


Mr. Neptun and Mr. Bayless both began their careers by enrolling in the four-year 
Machinist Apprentice course at “Caterpillar.” 


Their work as apprentices included train- 


ing in the production shop and the tool room. After completing this course, they worked 
in the Tool Design Department, designing all types of jigs, fixtures, tools and gauges. 
Both were transferred to the Training Department as instructors in the production shop. 
Mr. Neptun then became a full-time classroom instructor in such subjects as Engi- 
neering Drawing, Tool Design and Job Planning. Currently he is instructing apprentices 


in “Caterpillar’s” two large Tool Rooms. 


As for Mr. Bayless, almost two years of shop training was followed by two and a 
half years of classroom work, where he organized and instructed classes in Shop Practices, 


Manufacturing Processes, Engineering Drawing and Tool Design. 
was appointed Supervisor of the Machine Training Division. 


= toolmaker of today can proudly take 

his professional place in society beside the 
doctor, lawyer and engineer. He is a career 
man, proud of it and justified in his pride. 
Much credit for our present standard of living 
can be laid at the doorstep of the unsung tool- 
maker. This group of men is largely respon- 
sible for American industry’s outstanding 
advancement in mass production. Mass pro- 
duction is, after all, the capacity to produce 
goods of high quality, in quantity, at low cost. 
The automobile, radio, telephone and refrig- 
erator are examples, and could never be pro- 
duced by slow hand methods in the quantity 
and for the price which would make them 
available for mass use. 

A typical toolmaker in industry today is 
truly a genius, for it is he who transforms 
visions and ideas into tangible tools which 
withstand the arduous pace of the shop 
and perform mass production miracles. He 
must be a craftsman, for skill in using his 
hands establishes him in his profession. A 
fundamental knowledge of mathematics, 
physics, drawing, metallurgy, heat treating 
and machine tool operation is essential. Above 
all he must be practical, must use common 
sense in his thinking and, like the successful 
man in any business, must like and get along 
with those with whom he has daily contact. 

A toolmaker is unquestionably a versatile 
individual, for his work may range from a tiny 
tool easily carried in the palm of his hand, to 


In October, 1946, he 





a massive jig or fixture weighing many tons. 
His job may call for building a simple single 
purpose tool costing a nominal sum, or a com- 
plicated multiple-operation, high-production 
jig, costing thousands of dollars. To keep up 
with advancing and changing methods, the 
good toolmaker will continually search for 
improvement of current methods and keep in- 
formed of new developments in his field. 
Many paths lead to a career in the tool- 
making field. A number of schools now are 
including courses in tool engineering to teach 
the fundamental principles of toolmaking. 
Where adequate facilities are available, these 
courses should be very successful in preparing 
students for this field of work. Many men 
come up through the ranks in industry to 
reach their goal as toolmakers. Here, of 
course, natural ability and initiative play an 
important part. However, the most widely 
recognized method of becoming a toolmaker is 
through apprentice training. By this method 
a young man is guided through an organized 
work program in an industrial plant. In this 
type of schooling the apprentice starts on ele- 
mentary work and gradually advances into the 
more complex phases of manufacturing as his 
skill and knowledge increases. He learns by 
doing. Correlated classwork is an essential 
part of any apprentice program. After com- 
pleting a toolmaker’s or machinist’s appren- 
ticeship, a young man, though still on the 
ground floor, is well on his way and should be 
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well-qualified to accept a journeyman’s classi- 
fication and can become a top-notch man in 
the toolmaking field. 


What Are the Opportunities? 


“What,” let us ask, “are the opportunities 
for the toolmaker in the days ahead?” 

The good toolmaker will always be in de- 
mand. Skill and knowledge have always been 
sought after and they will be sought after to- 
morrow. The toolmaker is a leader in his 
field. He is the master of a highly skilled 
craft and is respected as such. 

We are a modern and forward-looking Na- 
tion and we will advance in technological 
We will build better automo- 
biles and radios and other products which 
Americans and the world will continue to want 


developments. 


—and the toolmaker will be a key man in this 
growth and development. 

Let us return to a more complete look at 
the qualifications for the top-notch toolmaker. 
Skills and knowledge of his trade he will need. 
These he will get through study and experi- 
ence. But there are other qualifications of 
importance. The toolmaker is a leader and 
needs a leader’s qualities. He will, of neces- 
sity, deal with a number of people, so ability 
to “work together” is a must. The success of 


the tool he builds depends, to no small degree, 
on its proper use, so he will find himself a 
more successful craftsman if the man in the 
shop likes him, likes the tool he provides and 
uses it properly. 


A good personality and the broad under- 
standing which make it possible to see the 
other man’s viewpoint are invaluable.: This is 
true with a contact with the man who uses the 
tool—it is equally true with respect to the 
designer. 


Pride of Workmanship Essential 


Pride of workmanship needs hardly be men- 
tioned, for it follows that the good toolmaker 
could not be good without such pride. Pride 
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in other things may be a factor, too, however. 
Pride in the company for which he works, in 
the kind of country where a company like his 
can grow and prosper and pride in the system 
which offers greater opportunity for the man 
who is ambitious are important. 

Skill and knowledge? Well, mathematics is 
high on the list of things the toolmaker must 
know. Simple mathematics finds a place 
every day and the man who has a knowledge 
of algebra, geometry and trigonometry is a 
jump ahead of the average man. 

Every tool built uses at least one application 
of physics—forces, wheels, pulleys, inclined 
planes, center of gravity, motion and so forth, 
to mention a few. The composition of metals 
and their reactions to heat and cold call for a 
knowledge of metallurgy and chemistry, as 
does a knowledge of lubricants and cutting 
oils. 

Drawing and blueprint reading interpreta- 
tion are essential. The ability to draw, as 
well as to read the drawings of others is 
axiomatic for the good toolmaker. The same 
may be said for a knowledge of machine tools 
of all types and of cutting tools. 

Does that set a high mark? Of course it 
does. Good toolmakers aren’t found in every 
They are the result of hundreds of 
hours of concentrated study and experience on 
But the goal 
is worth the price, for the demand for men of 
this caliber is unceasing. 


corner. 


the part of an ambitious man. 


Industry is always under pressure to pro- 
duce more products at a lower cost. The very 
progress of today’s civilization hinges on the 
ability of engineers, tool designers and tool- 
makers, working as a team, to devise ways and 
means of producing the things upon which we 
base our standard of living. Consequently, 
there is an unlimited opportunity for men in 
the toolmaking field. Many of the top men in 
industry today paused on this rung in the 
ladder as they laboriously climbed to their 
position of successs. 





—_— 
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The field of toolmaking is closely related to 
the work of many other men. Production 
machine shops depend on these craftsmen to 
supply them with equipment that is trouble- 
free and dependable. Production men work 
shoulder to shoulder with the toolmaker in 
developing new tools and maintaining and 
improving present tools. The good toolmaker 
will always be in close contact with the ma- 
thine shop, for here are determined the needs 
f production. The designer and toolmaker 
ire closely associated, for it is the ideas put on 
paper by the tool designer which must be 
translated into a tangible and working tool. 
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The designer’s dreams are limited only to the 
extent of the toolmaker’s ability to reproduce 
those ideas. Those responsible for buying, 
selling, installing or improving tools, do well 
to work hand in hand with the toolmaker, for 
all will profit by the association. It can prop- 
erly be said that these men are mechanical 
wizards—that to them is due much of the 
credit for our standards of living. It is the 
fruits of their work that helps industry in 
their only job, that of making things people 
want, at prices they can and will pay, available 
when they want them and where they want 
them. 


AN INSTRUCTOR EXPLAINS THE DIFFERENT DIES AND JICS USED IN MAKING THE PART SHOWN ON THE BLUEPRINTS 
THE APPRENTICES ARE STUDYING 





if You Can Qualify “gs 


A sound, lasting career in life underwriting 
with this company will be offered to a select group 
of college graduates who can qualify. Besides high 
scholastic standing, leadership and perseverance are 


necessary qualities of the modern life underwriters. 


If you think you can qualify, consider this your 


invitation to write us. 


The Lincoln National Life Insurance Co. 


More than two Billion Dollars of Insurance in force 


FORT WAYNE INDIANA 
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personnel matters generally found their way. 


In 1942 she enlisted as a WAVE and spent threé years in that 
service, first being attached to the VF Operational Training Unit at 
Jacksonville, Florida, where she was Link Trainer Operator instructing 


in instrument flying. 


Later she became Flight Yeoman and handled personnel records, 
flight schedules, training records, etc. In this work she was an unofficial 
counselor for 300 boys where the personnel turnover was complete every 


two months. 


When she was discharged in October, 1945, she returned to Fidelity 
Vutual as Analyst in the Job Evaluation program then under way. In 
June, 1946, she was made Supervisor of Personnel with full responsibility 


for employment and other personnel matters. 





a numbers of people have been rolling 

stones in the early years of their business 
life, yet attained substantial success in later 
years in some field far removed from their 
early interests or experience. 

But in our modern complex business organi- 
zations there seems to be increasing hazard to 
that course. We may well view with some 
misgiving the old reply to this thought, which 
went: “The rolling stone gathers no moss— 
but, oh! What a beautiful polish.” 

The specialists seem today to have the bet- 
ter of the argument. By that we mean know- 
ing a limited amount very well seems to offer 
greater potentiality for preferment in the long 
range than does variety. Note we said long 
range. If this is true, however, it itself has a 
couple of hazards which should not be 
ignored. 

The course implies attachment and contin- 
ued service with one organization or at best 
with one industry—and this is a hazard in 
these changing times. In event that a new 
connection must be sought, the narrowness of 
specialization becomes a handicap. 

So we now have gone around in a complete 
circle and are back where we came in—and if 
we conform to the pattern of most young peo- 


OPPORTUNITIES IN LIFE INSURANCE FOR THE 
HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATE 


Marcaket S. Bussom, Supervisor of Personnel, 

The Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Miss Bussom began her business career with Fidelity Mutual as a 


clerk in Accounting Department. Becoming a stenographer some years 
later, she was attached to the office of the President where, in that day, 
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ple we are confused and perhaps discouraged 
because it is the rare and fortunate young 
person whose interests and abilities have suf- 
ficiently crystallized to guide him with confi- 
dence to his life work. 

The fact that educators know this so well 
and have assumed greater responsibility in 
testing and guidance than the previous gener- 
ation enjoyed is a matter of encouragement. 
There is no short cut to decision in this respect 
and the young person with his family in the 
stand rooting for him, must make up his mind 
to wait out the pitches until his counselors put 


one squarely over the plate for him to swing 
on. 


Final Decision Rests with the Individual 


Notwithstanding all this, there is still need 
for the young person to do some investigating 
and thinking for himself. Let him make the 
best appraisal he can of the kind of thing he 
might like to do, the kind of organization he 
would like to do it in and the nature of the 
satisfaction he would like to expect from work. 

Let him consider, for instance, the opera- 
tions of life insurance companies. What kind 
of openings exist there for beginners, what 
avenues of advancement are likely, what by- 
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products of satisfaction peculiar to that busi- 
ness may be enjoyed? 

It is hardly necessary to point out that life 
insurance is seldom bought voluntarily. It 
almost always must be sold. Branch offices or 
agencies are consequently maintained through- 
out the territory in which a company operates. 
They may be under the direction of salaried 
Managers or General Agents under a contract 
in which overriding commissions on produc- 
tion of agents (salesmen) they appoint is the 
principal remuneration. Such franchises may 
be exceedingly profitable to holders who are 
successful—just as comparable posts in count- 
less other lines of business are. Qualifications 
for life insurance sales work are today meas- 
ured with considerable accuracy and anyone 
considering sales work would do well to take 
the screening tests which most companies are 
prepared to give. We can, therefore, dismiss 
this field of life insurance work with the com- 
ment that for those who qualify it would be 
hard to find any vocation offering the satis- 
factions to be found in it. 

Among the four hundred or so life compan- 
ies will be found large, medium and small 
organizations. The allocation of functions 
themselves—the machinery.-by-which the busi- 
ness is handled is necessarily pretty much the 
same regardless of how it is delegated. So, 
while the pattern of departmental responsibili- 
ties may not be the same, the range of the 
departmental work in my own company will 
be sufficiently illustrative. 

In showing the possibilities for advance- 
ment in these various departments, it is not my 
intention to convey the idea that it is always 
an easy course—in some cases several years 
of experience are required. 

It might be well to present first the opportu- 
nities for stenographers and typists. Being 
specialists, the nature of their function is gen- 
erally understood. Stenographers and typists 
are placed within the various departments 
starting with the less technical aspects of the 
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work. From this group are chosen the secre- 
taries for the various officers and department 
heads, as well as supervisors for stenographic 
and typing sections. 

Some companies have centralized depart- 
ments for stenographic and dictaphone oper- 
ator service as well as typing. Many have a 
section within one or more other departments 
for such a group. Generally the qualifica- 
tions for this work are higher than for place- 
ment as a beginner elsewhere. 

Typists and stenographers will not be men- 
tioned hereafter in respect to a specific depart- 
ment except where special qualifications are 
deemed necessary. 

Operations of my company are conducted 
through nine distinct departments. The same 
operations in another company may be 
grouped in fewer or more, but the sum total 
of them is about the same. Let us take a look 
at each one of the nine with the purpose of 
seeing whether. or not it embraces a character 
of activity that appeals. 


Consider the Accounting Department 


The Accounting Department has a wide va- 
riety of functions incident to the handling of 
all monies received and disbursed by the com- 
pany. Clerks in the Notice Section handle the 
preparation and mailing of premium notices; 
those in the Premium Collection Section the 
recording of all money received relating to the 
payment of premiums; the Registry Section 
clerks, the records dealing with change of 
address, ownership, etc. 

The Bookkeeping Division clerks maintain 
accounts incident to the commissions paid to 
Agents and General Agents, and books cover- 
ing the financial operations of the company. 
Clerks in the Cashier’s Section handle the re- 
cording of all money received as well as paid 
out by the company, and in conjunction with 
the Disbursement Section issue checks and 
keep payroll records. All these processes are 
subject to audit by the Auditing Section. 
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There are many types of machine operations 
involved in such a department, the machines 
having been adapted to the methods best 
suited to the company’s operation. An apti- 
tude for machine operation together with an 
interest in figures is deemed advisable. The 
opportunities for advancement in this depart- 
ment are as wide as the variety of functions— 
supervisory duties, senior clerks, senior book- 
keepers, assistant cashier, cashier, auditor and 
traveling auditor. 

The Actuarial Department calculates pre- 
mium rates, annuities, dividends, policy 
reserves and values, and makes research stud- 
ies. Much of this requires high technical skill 
and mathematical training, and it necessarily 
follows that many positions in this department 
are filled by people well trained in this field. 
Top level jobs are usually held by persons who 
have passed the actuarial examinations. How- 
ever, those high school graduates with an 
interest and aptitude for mathematics may well 
be placed in those positions where less com- 
plicated calculations are involved, advancing 
to the intermediate grade entailing the calcu- 
lation of surrenders, loans, dividends and 
changes. With the increasing use of machines 
as an aid in the compilation of reports there 
is a growing field for punch card operators, 
sorting and tabulating machine operators, 
advancing to the more complicated set-ups for 
tabulating and supervisory work. 

Inasmuch as typists in this department are 
frequently called upon to set up and type sta- 
tistical reports it is necessary that such typists 
have the ability to visualize and initiate such 
set-ups. 

Here, the Administration Department in- 
cludes the Operating and Planning Division. 
This division is constantly engaged in exam- 
ining the. systems and methods used through- 
out the Head Office with the purpose of 
making them more efficient and more econom- 
ical. “Administrative Assistants” in this 
department are positions toward which able 
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clerical workers may look on the ladder of 
promotion. The Personnel Section, a part of 
this division, deals with all matters affecting 
personnel. Clerks in this section maintain all 
employee records, assist in the administering 
of tests, act as receptionists, with opportunity 
of advancement to supervisor, interviewer and 
supervisor of personnel. 


The Correspondence Division of this depart- 
ment has the files of the company and handles 
the incoming and outgoing mails, and clerks 
assigned to this division keep these files; sort, 
stamp and deliver mail, do messenger work 
both inside and outside. Advancement here 
leads to supervisory work or to other clerical 
work in various other departments. 


The Purchasing and Printing Division, as 
its name implies, handles all purchases for the 
company and its agency offices and controls 
both the printing done outside and that done 
at the head office. Clerks assigned to the pur- 
chasing operations keep records of all material 
with advancement opportunities to assistant 
purchasing agent and purchasing agent. 
Those assigned to the Addressograph and 
Printing Section operate the various machines 
utilized in these sections. Supply Section 
clerks keep the stock, fill orders for supplies 
for both head office and branch office advanc- 
ing to supervisory duties. 

Under the Administrative Department also 
are the Library and Telephone Exchange and 
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the forces devoted to Building Maintenance 
and Cafeteria and Dining Services. 


Or, There's the Agency Department 


The Agency Department supervises all 
aspects of sales work and selects and appoints 
general agents. It creates and places the ad- 
vertising and sales helps. It edits sales 
publications and supplies publicity releases. 
Although the department is headed by men 
highly specialized and trained in their fields, 
such advancement, in this department as well 
as others, is possible by supplementing one’s 
education while receiving valuable experience 
in the specialized field. 

Clerks assigned to agency department work 
handle the records pertaining to agents and 
agencies and the maintenance of statistical 
records. Advancement would lead into the 
handling of licenses, bonds and contracts for 
such agents and the statistical analyses re- 
quired—still further to that of a supervisor of 
any of these functions. When assigned to the 
advertising divisions of this department a clerk 
may keep the advertising records, check the 
copy, or work on direct mail advertising. He 
may find interest and skill in some phase of 
this work and advance to a supervisory posi- 
tion, or possibly to assistant to the advertising 
manager or manager of sales promotion. 

One of the fundamentals of life insurance is 
that the money paid in be invested at interest 
until needed to mature the contract. The 
function of the Investment-Securities Depart- 
ment is to purchase high-grade bonds and 
stocks and make such changes in the existing 
portfolio as prudent management finds advis- 
able. Clerks in this department keep records 
concerning the study and analysis and the pur- 
chase and sale of such holdings. After experi- 
ence on the job the clerk would be assigned 
the compiling of various reports and simple 
analyses of records. With sufficient experi- 
ence one particularly adapted to this field 
might be advanced to security analyst. 
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Another substantial field of the company’s 
investments is in mortgage loans on _ high- 
grade properties. This function is handled by 
the Investment-Real Estate and Mortgage De- 
partment. The Appraisal Section values the 
properties before the mortgages are granted 
and clerks assigned to this section handle re- 
cords pertaining to this function, with oppor- 
tunities for advancement to senior clerk, 
supervisor and possibly appraiser. Clerks 
assigned to the Mortgage Collection Section 
of this department keep records with reference 
to the collection of interest and services ren- 
dered. Clerks in the F.H.A. Section keep the 
records of the Federal Housing Administration 
loans. If a loan becomes delinquent and it is 
necessary to take title to the property, clerks 
in the Real Estate Division maintain records 
incident to the management of this property 
and collection of rents until the property is 
sold. All these properties are covered by fire 
and other insurance, and this is handled by 
clerks in the Insurance Section. Opportunity 
for advancement embraces the supervision of 
the various sections. 

Insurance contracts are legal documents and 
the many laws and rulings governing insur- 
ance in the various states require careful legal 
examination in order that the company’s oper- 
ations may fully conform. The Law Depart- 
ment handles all such matters, and is, of 
course, headed by attorneys. Clerks assigned 
to the Claim Division of this department han- 
dle the data and records incident to the 
discharge of the company’s obligations under 
the policy contracts, with advancement oppor- 
tunities leading to supervisory work or claim 
investigator. The Policy Title Division of this 
department, where arrangements for the dis- 
tribution of proceeds of policies and questions 
of title and ownership of policies, including 
change of beneficiary, methods of settlement, 
and assignments are handled, is chiefly staffed 
with stenographers and typists. Here a lim- 
ited knowledge of legal phraseology is very 
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valuable and must soon be acquired. Here, 
too, one may advance to a supervisory capac- 
ity or to the position of checker of these vari- 
ous important forms. 


The prime function of the Medical Depart- 
ment is to determine the health status of all 
applicants for insurance or employment, and 
it necessarily follows that this department is 
chiefly staffed with doctors and medical tech- 
nicians. Clerks, however, are employed for 
the keeping of various records and advance to 
senior clerks upon acquiring more technical 
knowledge of this department’s function. 


In some medical departments considerable 
statistical work is done in the study of death 
causes and the causes and results of various 
impairments. In some of the larger compan- 
ies nursing services and public information on 
health is substantially promoted by printed 
matter and advertising largely under control 
of the Medical Department. Employment in 
these connections may provide opportunities 
for those having interest in such fields. 


All new applications for insurance are re- 
ceived by the New Business Department where 
information bearing on the acceptability is 
assembled and weighed, including income of 
the applicant, his occupation, character, 
morals, reputation and habits. If the appli- 
cant is acceptable, the policy is prepared and 
issued. Clerks assigned to these functions 
handle the application—matching papers, get- 
ting files and associated papers; post from the 
applications and associated papers to master 
sheets the information required to write the 
policy itself; prepare the records for head 
office and agency office; maintain files and fur- 
nish information from these files upon request. 
From these positions which embrace a wide 
variety of specialized clerical work one may 
progress to. the checking of these operations, 
supervisory duties, registrar, junior under- 
writer or senior underwriter. 

In considering employment with the life 
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insurance company some self-examination is 
in order. In this rugged world we can seldom 
have our cake and our penny, too. Most of us 
would like both—most of us must settle for 
one or the other. Let me explain. 


For a period of ten years prior to the war 
my company, which employed about 300 peo- 
ple, averaged 700 unsolicited applications each 
year. The same ratios probably held with 
other companies. What was the result? 

The result was that those selected, for one 
reason or another, had favorably weighed in 
the scale of their decision a number of intan- 
gible assets which employment with such a 
company offered. Perhaps it was the pleasant 
physical surroundings, the privileges, the easy 
hours, the short work week, the congenial 
associates, or the interesting work. Because 
of their family situation, the location of their 
residence, their limited economic needs, the 
security offered—something predisposed them 
to regard the intangibles of such employment 
as important in their decision. 


These people, furthermore noting that life 
insurance companies rarely laid off people in 
“bad” times and seldom reduced their salar- 
ies, placed added emphasis on the intangible 
assets of such a connection. The same condi- 
tion is measurably true today—a fact that is 
more or less inherent in this type of organi- 
zation. 


Tests Administered to Applicants 


Most life companies select their beginners 
through some type of test. In our case we 
roughly define it as a general alertness test 
which has been found to give a rather definite 
indication of promotability. We screen out 
below a certain level. Not everyone who 
passes well makes a good clerk and not every- 
one who fails would have made a poor one. 
But our experience has shown that we can 
afford to lose some who would have been good 
and to employ some who turn out not so good 
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because the great majority will bear out the 
verdict of the test. 

We also have special tests, as most life in- 
surance companies do, for stenographers, 
typists and dictaphone operators for indica- 
tion of special facility in the use of words, for 
memory and for mathematics. 


Life insurance companies usually have a five- 
day week with hours totaling from 35 to 40. 
They observe most of the holidays that banks 
observe. They give vacations with pay—often 
one day for each month of the first year—two 
weeks thereafter—with three weeks after long 
service. 


Health examinations are general and medi- 
cal advice in all emergencies is given together 
with on the spot treatment in the minor mat- 
ters of health that arise from day to day. Beds 
and rest rooms are usually available if taken 
ill. Provision for health, accident and life 
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insurance protection vary widely but most 
companies cooperate to some extent in this 
field. 

Luncheon is apt to be provided free or at 
cost, and recreation facilities, ranging from a 
game room to a well equipped park, are usu- 
ally found. Employee clubs and publications 
of interest may be expected and library facili- 
ties are quite generally provided. 

Pension plans for employees are becoming 
almost universal among the life companies, 
with disability provisions also usual. There is 
apt to be also a death benefit to a dependent 
or near relative. 

These are some of the principal “intangi- 
bles” of which we have spoken—some of them 
not so intangible either—and which lead 
young people to cast their lot with the life 
companies of this country. It is an interesting 
field with a wide variety of opportunities for 
satisfaction in one’s life work. 


SUPERVISORS PARTICIPATE IN MANAGEMENT 


T the National Cash Register Company, Dayton, Ohio, weekly meetings of 
management members, from job foremen to the president of the company, 


include some of the following activities: 


1. At each meeting a different department head outlines the operations 


of his department. 
their respective duties and problems. 


Thus all members of management become acquainted with 


2. New job foremen are introduced and their new duties are described to 
the group. 


3. Production records are analyzed. 


4. Heads of non-productive departments tell the nature of their services. 
Sales, cost, and industrial relations activities thus come to the attention of 


the assembled management group. 


5. Special problems encountered by foremen receive the pooled thinking 
of the group in order to arrive at a solution. 


6. Outstanding achievements or records made by foremen receive com- 


mendation. 


7. Future plans or operations are explained. 


—Management Information 9/30/46 
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business machines. It is introduced as Burroughs’ long-range, 





far-reaching program of research and product development 
reaches full postwar tempo. Expect the finest in machines, 
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Burroughs 
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EDUCATION FOR VOCATIONAL COMPETENCE 


Howarp E. Marvin, Director, Vocational Education, Pasadena, Calif., and 
Rosert G. Moses, Counselor, Pasadena Jr. College 


After the completion of the twelfth grade of high school, during which Mr. Moses 
was enrolled in a vocational electrical course under a most competent instructor, he went 
to work in the electrical industry. The following seven years contributed a variety of 
experiences to his background, developing a knowledge and understanding of industrial 
processes, manipulative skills and techniques necessary to production, as well as a sense 
of responsibility and understanding of procedures necessary in managing and directing 
the activities of men and machines. 


The next two and one-half years were occupied by an independent business enter- 
prise, after which he entered college. During the four-year engineering course, events 
developed which created a definite interest in the teaching field and opportunity for 
employment at Pasadena Junior College was timely indeed. For the past five years he has 
been teaching in the School of Trades and Technology in the Industrial Electrical and 


Industrial Electronics field. 


This past year has opened up a new challenge in that he was promoted to the position 
of counselor for the school of Trades and Technology, Pasadena Junior College. 


_— secondary schools should not continue 

to organize and operate their curricula so 
as to force its youth to choose between “Cul- 
tural” and “Vocational” education. Both ex- 
periences can and should be afforded each and 
every youth in America. 


In the minds of the authors, a real case can 
be made and justified that all education is 
basically vocational in nature. However, it is 
not the desire of the writers of this article to 
create an argument, but rather to show what 
is being done in one small area with regard to 
vocational education. 


A brief word about the organization of the 
school system is in order; the elementary 
school includes grades one through six, the 
junior high school grades seven through ten, 
and the junior college grades eleven through 
fourteen. Our junior high schools do not 
have as their purpose the preparation of youth 
for specific or even kindred occupations, but 
they do make a major and significant contri- 
bution to vocational education, in that their 
offerings are exploratory in nature and as such 
constitute an effective functional guidance pro- 
gram. Actual Vocational Education begins in 
our junior colleges and is woven into the cur- 
riculum in a number of ways and in turn 
extends out into many phases of community 


life. If the vocational education program is 
to meet the need of the day, it must be an 
evolving, ever-changing organization, keeping 
abreast, or better yet, keeping ahead, of the 
changing conditions and needs of this present 
world over. In so doing it is leading, mould- 
ing, and creating a new order out of the old. 

It is not the purpose of this article to laud 
the present program nor to pose it as a suc- 
cessful model which any school system would 
do well to imitate, but rather to outline what 
has been done to date, attempting to evaluate 
the advantages and limitations in an unbiased 
manner, and then setting about, wherever pos- 
sible, to transform the limitations into further 
assets. 


As has been intimated, vocational education 
and its purposes are extensive to say the least; 
however, a statement of the general purposes 
may further clarify and delimit it. Vocational 
education must assist our citizenry to meet 
intelligently and effectively their individual 
spiritual, social, economic needs, and must 
provide opportunities for each to acquire and 
develop: 


1. Knowledge and understanding of those 
personality characteristics which make 
for successful living in a democracy; 


2. Manipulative skills in terms of initial 
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occupational competency in one or more 
closely related fields of endeavor; 


. Knowledge and understanding of major 
vocational processes and conditions in 
his chosen field which will make him an 
apt learner on the job, and will enable 
him intelligently to adjust to varying 
requirements ; 


. Knowledge and understanding of the 
kind of training necessary for advance- 
ment in the field, and where and how to 
obtain that training; 


. Knowledge and skills that will lead to 
advancement in their chosen vocations 
(for employed persons). 


MopERN 


EQUIPMENT AND CURRENT INDUSTRIAL PRACTICES AID 
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Program Adapted to Community Needs 


In order to justify any educational pro- 
gram, it must be shown to be effective in ful- 
filling the needs of the citizens of the area 
served. While Pasadena is not in itself a city 
which supports heavy industry, it is adjacent 
to Los Angeles where a high percentage of 
Pasadena residents find their employment. It 
is interesting to note from a summary of the 
U. S. Census, that approximately forty-nine 
percent of Pasadenans own their own homes; 
eighty-one percent are wage and salary work- 
ers. .Of these wage and salary workers, fif- 
teen percent are professional and semi-profes- 
sional workers, thirteen percent are proprie- 


STUDENTS IN LEARNING TOOL DESIGN 
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tors, managers or officials; twenty-three per- 
cent are clerical workers or salesmen, twenty- 
three percent are foremen, craftsmen or skilled 
workers; nineteen percent are domestic or 
service workers and six percent are laborers. 
The results of vocational education are not 
only measured in terms of the number of peo- 
ple trained or retrained for some type of 
employment, but also by the number of indi- 
vidual adjustments and advancements made 
by these trainees. The figures adequately 
justify the curriculum to be described. 


In the junior high schools, as vocational in- 
terests continue to develop, the teacher and 
each student work together in evaluating his 
aptitudes and _ abilities. 
This evaluation becomes a part of his personal 
record and is of great assistance when he is 
faced with the problem of making a vocational 
choice in preparation for specialized training 
at the junior college, which may terminate any 
time from the end of the twelfth to the end of 


personal interests, 


the fourteenth year. After that the vocational 


program is concerned with adult education 
without regard to age or the present employ- 
ment of the individual. 


Some of the exploratory experiences related 
to industry that are offered in the junior high 
schools are in the following areas: 


Industrial Power 
Metal Working 
Industrial Drafting 
Graphic Arts 
Industrial Crafts 


6. General Woodworking 


As the students study in these areas they are 
brought face to face with problems which de- 
velop manipulative skills; their imagination 
is challenged; they learn of responsibilities 
which must be carried in the school room and 
on the job; and it is hoped that they catch 
sight of the opportunities which exist for those 
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who successfully carry their training to com- 
pletion. 

It is unfortunate that the student who 
chooses a vocation that requires college prep- 
aration cannot, due to the prerequisites de- 
manded by most colleges and universities, 
spend as much time in the vocational curricula 
that follow. Generally the college require- 
ments are sufficiently great, so that if a student 
waits until completion of the twelfth grade 
without having taken a college preparatory 
program, he will lose from one to three se- 
mesters of time in preparing for college 
entrance. 


Courses Offered 


The student arriving at the junior college 
finds the vocational offering has been very 
greatly expanded. Complete curricula have 
been set up in many fields, the most impor- 
tant of which are listed below: 


1. Home and family life 
Business administration 
Merchandising. 
Cosmetology 
Clerical training 
Forestry 
Mechanical technology 
Electronics 
9. Printing 
10. Foundry 
11. Auto mechanics 
12. Building construction 
13. Stage craft 
14. Airplane design and construction 
15. Industrial electricity 
16. Surveying 
17. Machine shop 
18. Nursing 
These courses are primarily pre-apprentice, 


for they are taken by those students before 
they receive full-time employment. Providing 
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the student has not chosen a definite vocation, 
he may during the eleventh and _ twelfth 
grades, while completing high school gradua- 
tion requirements, sample the introductory 
courses in more than one of these curricula. 
Intensive vocational education begins in the 
thirteenth grade and continues through the 
fourteenth year, whereupon the individual is 
ready for placement on the job. 

A certain percentage of students exists 
whose needs are not fulfilled by a program of 
ihis type. Their home environment, mental and 
spiritual outlook, and financial requirements, 
all mitigate against formal education. In 
order to serve this group and still fulfill de- 
mands of California state law, which requires 
children to remain in school until reaching 
eighteen years of age or completion of high 
school graduation, the Continuation School 
has been established. This phase of vocational 
education is without doubt the weakest spot in 
the entire system. Before entering Continua- 
tion School, the student must have a full-time 
job, must be sixteen years of age, and must 
have his parents’ consent. Only four hours of 
school attendance per week are required. 
Ideally, the subjects covered during the school 
period should complete high school graduation 
requirements and where possible give supple- 
mentary on-the-job information. 

Too frequently this is not true and the Con- 
tinuation School, instead of assisting the 
student make adequate preparation for life, 
becomes merely another stumbling block, cre- 
ating a greater frustration than has previously 
existed. Approximately two hundred students 
involved. in the Continuation School. 
Although this is a relatively small number, it 
is significant since many of these students are 
almost balanced on the dividing line between 
a life of honesty with its corresponding con- 
tribution to society, and one of dishonesty and 
crime. So whatever forces are put to work in 
this area are such that will pay large divi- 
dends in terms of human lives salvaged. 


are 
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Because the junior college district is oper- 
ated on the premise that it should assume 
leadership by providing adequate educational 
opportunities for all adults as well as promot- 
ing and fostering the educational needs of the 
community, the vocational offerings on the 
adult level are being extended continually to 
new groups and into new areas of experience. 
These offerings can be summarized under 
three general classifications: 1. Apprentice 
training for industry; 2. Business and distrib- 
utive education; 3. Homemaking education. 

To insure the practical and realistic nature 
of these programs, the school representatives 
and lay people of the community, including 
both labor and management, meet to think 
through the issues, values and details that are 
imvolved. This is an almost continuous proc- 
ess because of the growth and the changing 
nature of the city. A brief description of the 
offerings in the three areas mentioned above 
will further clarify the picture. 


1. Apprentice Training 

Indentured Apprenticeship is a system of 
training individuals through employment 
and school training to become skilled in all 
branches of the trade. This program is 
authorized in California by the Shelley- 
Maloney Act, 1939, through the California 
Apprenticeship Council and the California 
Bureau of Trade and Industrial Education. 
It is established, controlled and supervised 
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locally under approved standards by a local 
Apprenticeship Committee, representing in- 
dustry and the schools. There is a written 
agreement between the apprentice and the 
employer or committee, which provides for 
reasonably continuous employment and 
training on the job through work processes 
for a stated period of time on a progressive 
wage schedule. The apprentice is required 
under this agreement to attend school for a 
minimum of one hundred and forty-four 
hours per year, to study the related techni- 
cal science, mathematics, etc., required of 
an expert craftsman. This work is taught 
by an experienced craftsman who is certi- 
fied as a teacher after completing teacher 
training requirements. 

There are now approximately six hun- 
dred apprentices participating in the pres- 
ent Pasadena program, in the following 
areas: 

. Motor tune-up 

. Carpentry 

Inside wiring 

. Machine shop 

. Meat cutting 

Plumbing 

. Sheet metal 

. Welding 

One of the most recent developments in 
the adult program is a one-hundred-and- 
twenty-hour course for “rookie” peace 
officers. They will attend school on “com- 
pany” time. 


a 
b 
c. 
d 
e 

f. 
h 


Future developments for the coming se- 
mester cover: 

a. Painting and decorating 

b. Body and fender repair 

c. Refrigeration and air-conditioning 

d. Bricklaying 

e. Plastering 
. Business and Distributive Education 

This is an important and popular phase 
of the entire program in that it is more 
flexible. The courses are generally of much 
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shorter duration (some for as little as ten 
clock hours) covering more specific areas 
of the job indicated by the personal and 
group needs. Large numbers of people are 
participating in the following courses: 
a. BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
A course designed to explore and ex- 
plain administrative methods; to study 
and practice the techniques of manage- 
ment; to learn the psychological aspects 
of dealing with people. 
. Business MATHEMATICS 
Merely a refresher course for those 
whose mathematics knowledge is insuf- 
ficient for the type of work they are 
doing. 
. SALESMANSHIP 
A course designed to study and explain 
the tactics, strategy and principles of 
salesmanship; to explore the history, 
hindrances and psychology together 
with attitudes requisite for success in 
joint action with any person; to give the 
principles and practices of across-the- 
counter selling to sales personnel. 
. RETAIL SERVICE, PACKAGE DELIVERY 
AND OPERATIONS 
Short unit courses to train partially 
extra Christmas crews. 
. CUSTOMER RELATIONS 
A course to establish standards of be- 
hind-the-counter conduct for improved 
relations between the seller and buyer. 
. EMPLOYEE RELATIONS TRAINING 
A course to familiarize supervisory per- 
sonnel with accepted techniques of deal- 
ing with people and provide a method 
for working more effectively with men 
on the job. 
. ATTITUDE—PERSONALITY DEVELOPMENT 
—RETAILING As A CAREER 
Short unit courses to explore the impor- 
tance of attitude in relationship to ac- 
complishment and to establish standards 
for persons entering business; to set 
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standards of conduct for contingent sales 
crews. 

h. TAXATION PROBLEMS—INCOME Tax 
INSTITUTE 
Courses designed to examine local, state 
and federal tax laws affecting retail 
business, and give practice in correct 
methods of reporting and recording; to 
clarify tax laws, recent amendments, 
forms and procedures, by discussion of 
case problems. 


3. Homemaking Education 


This.area of adult education is becoming 
increasingly important. It is being heard 
more frequently that the rising tide of 
crime and delinquency is not due to juven- 


ile delinquency, but to parent delinquency. 
Through this program the attempt is made 
to aid parents in understanding their chil- 
dren, to be less selfish in their desires and 
plans, to be sympathetic when sympathy is 
necessary, to create an atmosphere of mu- 
tual understanding in the home, and to 
transfer to the child a sense of security and 
purpose in life. 


Over one thousand people are enrolled in 
the following areas: 


a. Home Improvement 

b. Millinery 

c. Home Gardening 

d. Clothing, Selection, Care and Construc- 
tion 
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e. Home Arts and Crafts 

f. Child Care 

g. Parent Education 

Space does not permit the elaboration of 
this program, but the writers would like to 
explain briefly the Parent Education program. 
Our schools serve the needs of parents in the 
community through study groups, panel dis- 
cussion, health conference work (well-baby 
clinics) and play groups. The study groups 
of from fifteen to fifty parents frequently meet 
throughout the school year and are organized 
in cooperation with the schools, parent-teacher 
association, churches and clubs. The discus- 
sion method is used in the meetings. For 


larger groups and community-wide meetings 
panel discussions are used with teachers, 
school administrators and parents participat- 
ing. 

In co-operation with the city health de- 
partment, pre-school conferences (well-baby 
clinics) have been scheduled weekly as a 
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means of giving guidance to parents in estab- 
lishing and maintaining the health of young 
children. The play group is a method of 
parent education which offers parents the 
opportunity of studying their pre-school chil- 
dren in a play situation, under the direction of 
competent leaders. Each group meets weekly 
on a school playground or park, usually in the 
morning. Leadership for these programs is 
made up in part from the certificated paid 
members of the adult education staff and in 
part from volunteer laymen who are willing to 
prepare themselves for participation. 

Through these varied channels the school is 
expanding its influence upon the adults of the 
community and the education that children 
and their parents alike are receiving is truly 
vocational in nature, in that it is continually 
assisting our citizenry to meet intelligently and 
effectively their individual spiritual, social and 
economic needs, thereby providing opportuni- 
ties for each in the world of tomorrow. 


BOOK REVIEW 


Selected Reading List on Industrial Re- 
lations for Supervisors, /ndustrial 
Relations Section, California Institute of 
Technology, Pasadena, California. 


The impetus for making this compilation of books 
dealing with industrial relatious from the point of 
view of an executive, foreman, supervisor, or other 
member of management came from requests received 
by the library and staff of the Industrial Relations 
Section. It is a logical supplement to the series of 
six Bulletins published by the Section on the general 
subject of selecting, training and rating supervisors. 


The list comprises a possible library of books which 
might be purchased by a company for its supervisors 
or even by a supervisor himself. Pamphlets and arti- 
cles on industrial relations have not been included 
because of the large number of such publications and 
the difficulty in securing copies of many of them. 


The reading list is presented in two parts in order 
to be of maximum value to individual supervisors and 
to directors of training and of industrial relations. 
Part I is in the usual annotated form describing each 
book in general and providing information about its 
publisher. Part II analyzes each book and gives spe- 
cific page references to discussions of thirteen major 
problems of industrial relations which are of primary 
interest to supervisors. Discussions of problems other 
than industrial relations are not indexed. 

This publication is the result of the cooperative 
effort of all members of the staff of the Industrial 
Relations Section. The work was started by Col. 
Thomas A. Holdiman, but his recall to active service 
with the armed forces prevented his completing the 
work. Irwin B. Beadle assumed the major responsi- 
bility for completing the assignment. In this final 
form the list has benefited from the many valuable 
suggestions and criticisms made by a large number 
of supervisors and personnel men who reviewed an 
early draft. 





MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES 
REGIONAL MEMBER CONFERENCE 


ADDRESS OF Dr. THEODORE H. DISTLER 


On Friday, April 4, 1947, a regional member conference of the Association was held 
in the Browsing Room, Fackenthal Library, Franklin and Marshall- College, Lancaster, 


Pennsylvania. 


There were present representatives of educational institutions, of business and of 


industry in the Middle Atlantic Region. 


Dr. Theodore A. Distler, President of 
franklin and Marshall College, extended greet- 
ings to those present, after which the President 
of the Association announced that the morning 
session would be devoted to the discussion of 
“Problems Confronting School and College 
Placement Officers.” 


Morning Session 


The general subject was introduced infor- 
mally by Professor Harold Fischer, Personnel 
Director, Franklin and Marshall College, who 
stressed the need for a realistic inventory of 
the labor market as it is and as it promises to 
be, and pointed out, as a guide for subsequent 
discussion, a few of the problems confronting 
the institutional placement officer today. 


At the close of the session, Professor Fischer 
presented the following resume of the morning 
discussion: 


1. Present Salary Scale. 


The need for orienting the college graduates 
in relation to a wage scale which for them is 
not likely to continue. Many seniors and 
recent graduates have an inflated conception 
of their value to business, as a result of, in 
some cases, money earned as officers in the 
armed services and also in the light of the 
salary scales in the present labor market. 
Many have lost sight of the need for serving 
an “internship” in business. To avoid subse- 
quent frustration in business, it was the gen- 
eral consensus that this point should be em- 
phasized. 


2. Preparation for Careers in Business. 


The general opinion was that business 
should not dictate the content of the college 
courses of instruction, but rather a broad edu- 
cational program should be maintained by 
educators as the most effective plan of prep- 
aration. 


3. Scholarship. 


The increasing number of students on the 
“Dean’s Lists” for meritorious scholarship 
raises the question of what can be done for 
the mediocre student, especially those whose 
hopes as to what a college education might 
bring them in the future have been inflated. 
All recognized the need for considerable 
thought and guidance. In this connection 
there was considerable discussion as to the 
fundamental differences between a good high 
school graduate and a poor or mediocre col- 
lege man, with respect to their possibilities in 
business. Many were inclined to believe that 
the good high school graduate was the better 
risk. How important is scholarship from the 
standpoint of placement in business? The 
representatives of education and business were 
in general accord that while scholarship can- 
not be overlooked, especially for certain types 
of work, yet other factors had to be consid- 
ered, such as personality, character, extra cur- 
ricular activities, particularly those revealing 
any signs of leadership, and work experience. 
The need for a better balance was recognized 


by all. 
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4. The Age and Marital Status of College 


Graduates. 


The age, marital status and family responsi- 
bilities of many college seniors create new 
problems in placement, in as much as they 
make it impossible for young men to go into 
industry with an extensive training program 
and a moderate salary schedule in the begin- 
ning. To avoid maladjustments this problem 
calls for careful thought on the part of the 
placement officer and the student. While in 
many cases employers have adjusted their sal- 
ary scales in order to provide for the qualified 
college graduate with a family, yet there is a 
definite limit beyond which such an adjust- 
ment cannot go. 


5. Problem of Discrimination. 


While such policies are not in operation, 
yet the need of avoiding any action or state- 
ment that would suggest discrimination was 
emphasized, particularly in the light of legis- 
lation of several states dealing with this sub- 
ject. Too often there is misinterpretation and 
in view of the fact that some people seem to 
delight in capitalizing on this type of misun- 
derstanding, all were agreed that both the 
institutional placement officer and the indus- 
trial personnel man must ever be on the alert. 


6. Complete Job Specification. 


It was felt that college placement bureaus 
could render a more effective service if busi- 
nesses would provide complete job descrip- 
tions. This is being done by a significant 
number of business concerns at the present 
time. 

Luncheon Session 


At the luncheon meeting in Hartman Hall, 
Dr. Theodore A. Distler delivered the follow- 
ing address which was enthusiastically re- 
ceived by those present. 

“I am happy in the privilege of discussing 
with you some of the considerations which 
face higher education at the present time, and 
indeed to project an outlook for the future. 
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We are seeing unprecedented enrollments in 
every area of higher education. This trend 
will probably continue. To be sure, the cur- 
rent bulge is primarily caused by the return- 
ing veterans, but I think it is safe to predict 
that increased enrollments will be with us long 
after every veteran has finished his studies. 
Several months ago the American Council pre- 
pared a report for the United States House of 
Representatives in which the Council predicted 
that there would be 3,600,000 enrolled in the 
colleges of our country by 1950. 


“Recently, in an article in Nation’s Business. 
Dr. George D. Stoddard, President of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, indicated that our college 
enrollments have increased two and a half 
times each twenty years since 1900. This 
would mean a jump from 1,493,000 in 1940 to 
3,700,000 in 1960. Dean Schiller Scroggs, of 
Oklahoma A. and M., predicted in the Journal 
of Higher Education that before many decades 
we may expect fifty to seventy-five per cent of 
all high school graduates to enter college. 

“Study after study, estimate after estimate, 
indicate that we are facing a growing rather 
than a decreasing college student population. 
This poses a very real problem for college and 
university education, for as usual, and not 
because of any inherent faults, but perhaps for 
circumstances beyond our control, we are not 
yet ready to provide intelligent answers, nor 
yet adequate educational accommodations for 
this new influx. 

“As a matter of fact we are sadly lacking in 
intelligent and comprehensive surveys as to 
(1) our educational resources at the college 
and university level, and (2) the educational 
needs and requirements of our nation. We 
ought, state by state and on the national basis, 
to be directing our attention to the organiza- 
tion of immediate surveys in an attempt to find 
the answer to these questions. It may very 
well be that we have enough institutions of the 
kind now in existence. We may also be lack- 
ing in new kinds of institutions of higher 
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education to really fulfill the needs of the on- 
coming generations. 

“It seems to me that perhaps we have been 
‘oo much concerned with imitating each other 
rather than seeking to meet the educational 
needs of our constituency. It is not beyond 
reason to expect that we shall see a growth in 
the Junior College movement, particularly in 
the east, and a wide variety of other two-year 
institutions such as Technical Institutes and 
others. 

“We are now, of course, suffering from very 
real shortages in most of the professions—in 
Jaw, ministry, medicine, dentistry and teach- 
ing. To be sure, in certain, of the professions, 
medicine, for example, there are certain places 
which have an adequate, or perhaps an even 
more than adequate supply of doctors, while 
many sections of our country are definitely 
under-supplied. But in each of these profes- 
sional areas we are suffering from an under- 
supply. 

“It may well be that we shall have to re- 
fashion our thinking about engineering. We 
may come to differentiate between the profes- 
sional engineer and the student who is engaged 
in four or five years of undergraduate train- 
ing. There is no doubt that a man, after the 
normal four years of undergraduate engineer- 
ing training, is not a professional man in the 
sense in which the doctor or the dentist or the 
minister is. There are some who feel that the 
basic four years’ training in engineering 
should be in the fundamentals and that the 
training of the professional engineer should 
require three years of graduate study. All my 
engineering friends will not agree, but if engi- 
neering as a profession is ever to assume its 
proper place, such a movement appears to me 
to be inevitable. 

“Industrial and business leaders are clamor- 
ing for better trained individuals, and in ever 
increasing numbers. There are many business 
men who would like to re-write the curricula 
of the colleges—who would like to re-fashion 
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the curriculum in terms of their own particu- 
lar interest. It seems safe to predict, however, 
that college faculties will still fashion their 
own curricula and this is as it should be. 

“In addition to these problems I should like 
to mention one which to me overshadows all 
those which I have thus far mentioned. I 
think most of us are concerned with values— 
real values—and the philosophy behind what 
we are trying to do in college education. I am 
not speaking now of whether we should edu- 
cate for life, nor yet educate for a living. 
There appears to me to be no conflict between 
these two objectives. It seems to me that in 
real education both must be present. 

“There appears to me to be no royal road 
to success and a solid course in Economics can 
be just as stimulating as a course in Latin or 
Greek, or French or German, or Geology or 
Physics. The important thing is not so much 
the specific subject matter as it is keeping the 
student working somewhere near his mental 
capacity and doing a stimulating intellectual 
job. And far more important, and here the 
whole college or university must make its im- 
pact on a student, is to give him an outlook on 
life, a philosopsy of life, a sense of values, 
which will be important to him not only in the 
earning of a living, but in the living of a life. 

“We in our country have attained the high- 
est measure of material prosperity ever 
achieved by any nation in the world. We have 
only 6% of the world’s population, yet we use 
75% of all the automobiles, 50% of all the 
radios, 54% of all the refrigerators, and the 
same, or nearly the same percentages apply to 
all of the measures of material well-being. 
What we have failed to do in education, and 
indeed in every other area of our life in-this 
nation, is to find to a sufficient degree the ever- 
lasting values which come from living sanely 
and sensibly and which are not dependent 
upon things, but upon human beings and their 
relationships one with another. 

“We pay too much for everything, for our 
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pleasures are found in material things. We eat 
too much, we live too fast a pace, we pay to be 
amused instead of providing our own amuse- 
ments, and we are constantly in a whirl of 
nervous excitement to provide more of mate- 
rial possessions rather than the lasting things 
of the mind and spirit. 

“I would not want.to be misunderstood. 
Our material advance has been good, and we 
demonstrate every day in our industrial life, 
that we still have the pioneering spirit with 
which our ancestors built a great nation out of 
a wilderness. We must have a return to a 
belief in man and not in things. Our civili- 
zation has not achieved the real measure of 
happiness, nor yet attained the highest stand- 
ards of happiness. Every index of our life 
would lead us to believe the contrary—our 
literature, our crime, our divorce rate—to 
mention just a few. 


“Prosperity is fine. What concerns me is 
that it has not yet created the climate in which 
true happiness grows. The precious things of 
the mind and the spirit should be the central 
aim and objective of our civilization. It is at 
the heart and core (or should be) of our edu- 
cation. For example, our young men going 
out should ask as their first question ‘How 
can | best serve?’ not ‘How much will I get?’ 
The necessary lessons to be learned to live a 
good life in the best sense must be taught in 
every area of formal education and must be 
lived in the world of politics and economics. 
We have been thinking of our nation’s body— 
We 
have concerned ourselves too much with man 
as a material being—we must now concern 
ourselves with man as a spiritual being.” 


we must now think of our nation’s soul. 


Guidance Demonstration 


Following Dr. Distler’s address, Professor 
S. E. Munson, Director of the Franklin and 
Marshall Guidance Center, presented a dem- 
onstration showing the various steps necessary 
in the advising of a student failing his aca- 
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demic work. Professor Munson first introduced 
his associates in the Center as well as the 
student who had volunteered to act the part of 
the boy whose case was to be presented, and 
by way of explanation, he stated that the pro- 
gram of the Center was carried out in collab- 
oration with the Deans. He stressed the fact 
that the Center does not tell a boy what voca- 
tion he can enter and remain in for the rest of 
his life, but rather the objective is to help the 
student think through his own problem. 


The student, a veteran, was interviewed by 
Mrs. Dorothy W. Levre, Counselor, and then 
given tests such as the Wechsler-Bellevue, 
Ohio Psychological Examination, Minnesota 
Spatial Relations Form Board, O’Connor Fin- 
ger and Tweezer Dexterity Tests and the 
Kuder Preference Record, to determine his 
academic aptitude, reading and mechanical 
abilities and interests. 


Analysis showed that the counselee’s prob- 
lem required. rationalizing a low school 
achievement with an intense drive for further 
schooling. His family background (with two 
brothers and a sister having completed school- 
ing beyond high school) had created a strong 
drive for him to continue in college. He 
seemed unaware of the fact that elsewhere he 
could get more schooling which would be in 
line with his interests and abilities. 

All counselors assembled to discuss the case 
findings and make recommendations. Profes- 
sor Munson then invited the members of the 
group to present their views. 

Conclusions reached were that the coun- 
selee’s best abilities appeared to be in the per- 
formance-type skills as contrasted to the 
verbal-type, and that if he were to insist upon 
pursuing training at a college, he should trans- 
fer immediately to an institution where he 


could pursue training more nearly commen- 


surate with his aptitudes and _ interests. 
Another alternative for success in college at a 
professional level might be pursued at a tech- 
nical school. 





Afternoon Session 


Mr. Dudley M. Mason, Personnel Research 
Director, Armstrong Cork Company, Lancas- 
ter, Pennsylvania, presided at the afternoon 
session, which he opened by defining the topic, 
“Educational Planning for se or 
“Course Guidance in Terms of Employer Re- 
quirements.” 

He divided his comments into six main 
headings. 


1. Review—The Guidance function consists 
of these steps: 


Preliminary appraisal of the problem— 
level of motivation, interests; present physical 
and educational equipment, and family and 
personal background. 

Comparative analysis — psychometrics of 
primary aptitudes—mental, temperamental, 
physical interests; measurement of skills and 
knowledge, G.E.D., reading tests, etc.; review 
of occupational requirements and availability. 

Counseling conclusions—level of achieve- 
ment possible; optimum course or occupa- 
tional choices; educational program needed, 
and special aids required—study habits, basic 
course drill, etc. 

Counseling Process — unguided — course 
problems and personal adjustment, and guided 
—field of specialization, occupational goals. 

Follow-up. 

2. The objective of this session—To exchange 
viewpoints and information with respect 
to the portions of the guidance function 
which deal with occupational direction of 
the student, including: 


Information on occupational requirements 
available to counselor; information available 
to counselor of feasibility of employment in 
various occupations; educational requirements 
for entrance to various occupations, and the 
counselor’s; responsibility in student choices 
between occupations best fitted to aptitudes 
and occupations in which employment is most 
readily available. 
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3. Information on Occupational Requirements 

Available to Counselor: 

Difference between job descriptions and re- 
quirements for entrance into an occupation; 
dispute between general education and spe- 
cialized education; difference in employer atti- 
tudes with respect to sales, financial, etc., 
positions as compared to engineering, re- 
search, etc., positions. 

New sources of occupational information— 
university surveys, society surveys and others. 


4. Information on “Job Market” Available 
to Counselor: 

Job market areas—local job market; re- 
gional “recruiting” job market and national 
“professional” job market. 

Extent of job placements through job mar- 
kets centering on the college and placements 
centering on student’s home contacts, friends, 
etc. 

Historical trend of final occupational place- 
ments of graduates, job market information— 
U.S.E.S., college and society surveys and 
others. 


5. Educational Requirements for Entrance to 
Occupations: 


Influence of such requirements on curric- 
ula; extent of graduate work required; coop- 
erative training, industrial training. 


6. Counselor’s Responsibility in Guiding Stu- 
dent Occupational Choice: 


Are analytical methods accurate enough to 
make such guidance safe? 
should be followed when employment is diffi- 


What course 


cult in student’s 


choices? 


optimum ‘occupational 
What are college and employer 
responsibilities to low-standing graduates? 

In the general discussion which followed, 
company representatives made the following 
observations: 

A college graduate need not pursue gradu- 
ate work to insure himself of a successful 
career unless he is interested in research or 
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the professions. Companies engage largely 
in in-service training. Cooperative programs 
are popular, but where a firm is removed from 
a center of learning where such a program is 
offered, it is more feasible to give the em- 
ployee whole term leave of absence for class- 
room work. Curricula should remain in the 
hands of educators. If business and industry 
plan courses in their entirety, the result will 
be too much specialization. Cultural and un- 
related courses broaden a student’s outlook. 
The most valuable contribution a_ college 
course can make is to teach those enrolled 
how to think and work with people. Industry 
discharges more employees because of social 
and personal inadequacies than because of 
intellectual or educational deficiencies. 

As for the cooperative plan, the college rep- 
resentatives expressed a preference for sum- 


mer work—such courses are planned on a 
yearly basis and the cooperative plan breaks 
Then, how would industry 
absorb all the students enrolled in such plans 


this continuity. 


during a depression? Capable, trained women 
entering the sciences do not get an even break 
with men since companies hesitate to employ 
them because of early marriage and conse- 
quent withdrawal. 

All felt that guidance should begin in the 
secondary schools so that students may be 
made aware of professional and business re- 
quirements and thus know how to prepare for 
a given career. 


Among those present at one or more ses- 
sions were the following: 


Mr. Dudley M. Mason 


Armstrong Cork Co. 


Mr. E. H. Weigle 
Bell Telephone Co. of Penna. 


Mr. Kenneth S. Stadon 


The Brown Instrument Co. 


Mr. Edward G. Cornelius 


Bucknell University 


Mr. Charles E. Wangeman 


Carnegie Institute of Technology 
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Miss Mary E. Kriebel 
Cedar Crest College 
Miss Julia E. Read 
College of Saint Elizabeth 
Miss Francis E. Vernon 
Columbia University 
Miss Barbara F. Faraday 
Drexel Institute of Technology 
Mr. L. A. Wetlaufer 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
Mr. Robert N. Hilkert 
Federal Reserve Bank of Phila. 
Dr. Theodore A. Distler 
Franklin and Marshall College 
Prof. Harold Fischer 
Franklin and Marshall College 
Mr. Max E. Hannum 
Franklin and Marshall College 
Mrs. Dorothy W. LeFevre 
Franklin and Marshall College 
Mr. S. E. Munson 
Franklin and Marshall College 
Mr. Russell H. Rausch 
Franklin and Marshall College 
Mr. J. D. Taylor 
Franklin and Marshall College 
Mr. G. C. Pritchard 
Girard College 
Mrs. Muriel M. Bollinger 
Girard College 
Mr. George R. Overhiser 
Hamilton College 
Mr. Bennett S. Cooper 
Haverford College 
Miss Alice M. Moser 
Hood College 
Miss Helen M. Thal 
Institute of Life Insurance 
Mr. Robert W. Cope 
Kennett Consolidated School 
Mr. Fred W. Slantz 
Lafayette College 
Mr. E. M. Balsbaugh 
Lebanon Valley College 
Mr. John F. Lotz 
Lebanon Valley College 
Mr. Roy G. Andrews 
The Glenn L. Martin Co. 
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Mr. Roy D. Hassler 
Moravian College 

Mr. E. Berkau 
Pennsylvania State College 

Mr. George Leetch 
Pennsylvania State College 

Mr. Henry B. Young 
Pennsylvania State College 

Mr. C. K. Wallace 
Princeton University 

Mr. John Barr 
Temple University 

Mr. S. M. Ashbridge 
University of Delaware 


Miss Audrey Claire 


University of Delaware 





Mr. E. Craig Sweeten 
University of Pennsylvania 
Mr. C. H. Ebert, Jr. 
University of Pittsburgh 
Miss Evelyn Olsen 
John Wanamaker 
Mr. Samuel B. Schofield 
Western Maryland College 
Mr. Robert A. Harkins 
Wilmington High School 
Mr. Gordon A. Hardwick 
President, Assn. of School and College Placement 
Mr. William R. Gordon 
Treasurer, Assn. of School and College Placement 
Miss Ida Landenberger 


Secretary-Editor, Assn. of School and College Place- 
ment 





Bethany College 


As part of a plan for continuing expansion of its 
personnel program, BETHANY COLLEGE, Bethany, 
W. Va., has recently opened a Vocational Informa- 
tion and Guidance Center for students. Miss Ann 
Radulovic, formerly on the teaching staff of the de- 
partment of Economics and Business Administration, 
is in charge of the office. 

The Center will fulfill a long-felt need for an inte- 
grated vocational counseling program at the college. 
Information about occupational trends, job opportu- 
nities in various fields, salaries, placement facilities 
and related vocational information will be gathered 
and correlated by the new office, which in turn will 
offer the material to both students and faculty. A 
library of books and magazines on vocations, in addi- 
tion to a current periodicals desk, will be built up 
and maintained so that students may have the most 
current information available on any given vocation. 

Work of the Center is under the general direction 
of Dean of Students Forrest H. Kirkpatrick, who has 
returned to Bethany College after five years with 
Radio Corporation of America as executive in charge 
of personnel and labor relations. Another member 
of the Center’s staff will be Miss Betty Shaffer, a 
Psychometrist, who will supervise and administer the 
testing program of the Center. 

Students who have not settled on definite vocational 
goals will especially benefit by the new service, by 
means of an individual program of vocational coun- 
seling and guidance for each student seeking infor- 
mation. Where necessary, vocational aptitude and 


general interest tests will be administered to enable 
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better analysis of the student’s capabilities and desire 
for a tentative vocation. In every case, efforts will be 
made to match the individual interests of the student 
with practical opportunities in the vocational field. 
The Center will also seek to assist graduating stu- 
dents by acting as a liaison between known job op- 
portunities and the students. 


Association of College and Reference 
Libraries 


Errett W. McDiarmid, president of the ASSOCIA- 
TION OF COLLEGE AND REFERENCE LIBRAR- 
IES, has announced the appointment of N. Orwin 
Rush as executive secretary of the Association. Mr. 
Rush has his office in Chicago at the Headquarters of 
the American Library Association, of which the 
A.C.R.L. is a division. 

Having been selected because of his varied experi- 
ence in libraries, Mr. Rush will act as coordinator 
between sections of the Association of College and 
Reference Libraries and between the Association and 
other educational societies. He will also serve as 
adviser on all problems affecting college and univer- 
sity libraries. 

Mr. Rush, a native of Oklahoma, received his Bach- 
eor of Science and Master of Science in library serv- 
ice from Columbia University School of Library 
Service in 1932 and 1940, respectively. After six 
years of experience in the New York Public Library, 
he became, in 1946, librarian of Colby College, 
Waterville, Maine. Since 1945, he has been librar- 
ian of Clark University, Worcester, Massachusetts. 








EDUCATION FOR AMERICAN CITIZENSHIP 





A Presentation by the National Foundation for Education in 
American Citizenship 


THE CITIZEN AND PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


M. L. Witson, Director of Cooperative Extension Work, 
United States Department of Agriculture 


THINK of public administration in a de- 

mocracy as a function which organizes and 
makes decisions in carrying out policies deter- 
mined by direction of the people through the 
established legislative processes. 


We have in recent years seen the growth of 
two important elements in efficient administra- 
tion in democratic government. The one is 
planning of public programs by an informed 
citizenry. The other is consultation by the 
administrator with groups of citizens that 
reflect both group interest and the general 
welfare. 


Today four outstanding types of citizen 
participation in administrative processes are 
quite generally accepted: 


(1) The Public Opinion Poll.—While in the 
field of government public opinion polls may 
be more important in the bearing they have 
on legislative phases of government, they are 
also a factor in decisions made by administra- 
tors of programs with large participation. 


(2) Referenda.—This type of activity gives 
expression to the administrator as to the 
desires of citizens with respect to government 
programs, either in a particular area, or in the 
ease of particular problems. 

(3) Committee Administration.—Such com- 
mittees are in a different category than both 
the regularly elected members of the legisla- 
tive branches of government and the appointed 
administrators. Some of the programs of the 
Department of Agriculture are administered at 


the local level by a committee of farmers who 
are elected by their neighbors. The committee 
directs an administrative officer who actually 
carries out the program. This form of admin- 
istration has been successful and perhaps 
could be more widely used in local govern- 
ment than is the case at the present time. 

(4) The Advisory Committee.—There is an 
increasing tendency among administrators of 
far-reaching public programs to consult with 
advisory committees the members of which 
reflect various opinions in the interest of 
sound public administration. 

Democratic government is in the process of 
developing ways of citizen participation in 
government through channels that supplement 
the legislative process under which public 
direction is given to administrators. For such 
participation a high degree of public aware- 
ness of issues involved calls for widespread 
educational activities of a truly unbiased 
nature. A number of successful methods of 
citizen participation in administration have 
been devised. We should have an experi- 
mental attitude of mind in searching for the 
development of additional techniques that will 
encourage increased citizen participation in 
the administrative processes without detract- 
ing from the enlarged responsibilities of the 
individual citizen to take part in the legisla- 
tive functions of government. Encouragement 
of greater citizen participation in the adminis- 
tration of public programs is in the interest of 
strengthening democratic government. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


“Effective Study” is a revised edition of 
Francis P. Robinson’s “Diagnostic and 
Remedial Techniques for Effective Study” 
(Harper, 1941). It is the result of Dr. 
Robinson’s and his colleagues’ experience 
in how-to-study work over a period of fif- 
teen years. 


They represent a group of educators activated by a 
desire to overcome the fact that too often our colleges 
demand learning ability without doing all they can to 
sharpen tools for its development. He states, “The 
vesponsibility of the college must go beyond merely 
providing educational offerings; it must include 
showing the student how to take full advantage of 
his opportunities”—professional as well as academic. 


A few universities already have how-to-study pro- 
grams which have met with notable success. Dr. 
Robinson cites an example from his own work at 
Ohio State as an indication of how much unexplored 
potential can be brought to light by the special 
techniques of these schools. In a large class of 
his, the median student, as a result of the author’s 
training, advanced 24 percentile points on a test of 
English skills, 34 in reading rate, 9 in comprehen- 
sion accuracy, and 24 on an outlining test. A con- 
trol group taking and retaking these tests over a 
comparable period of time showed very slight gains. 


Dr. Robinson wants to help students on all levels 
reach higher achievements. He would see the poor 
student become an average or better one and the 
good student a superior one. If all colleges could 
really do this, the reviewer is of the opinion that such 
a vastly greater supply of inspired scholars would 
become available that educators would realize that 
more than low salaries has been behind the dearth of 
competent teachers. (Some do. President Charles 
Seymour in an address to Yale Alumni on February 
22, 1947, in New Haven, implied poor teaching had 
helped produce more poor than good teachers.) 


The how-to-study methods Dr. Robinson presents 
are based on the obvious necessity for fitting a pro- 
gram to the needs of the individual. He calls upon 
the student, with a faculty counselor always in the 
background, to work on a number of projects includ- 
ing special self-administered and corrected tests. 
This material helps the student determine where he 
stands in various skills and whether or not new levels 
in each one“are possible. If they are, he is provided 
with readihg material which explains how he may 
make such improvements. Finally, by suggested 
practice, he is given an opportunity to gain tangible 
evidence and permanent possession of his enhanced 


abilities. He follows this procedure in three general 
areas. 

The first area concerns the problem of school learn- 
ing; skill in attack and concentration, in preparing 
reports, and in the class room. 

The second area deals with deficiencies in the 
“three R’s” which affect the success of students. 
These basic faults will prevent an otherwise capable 
student from making use of his higher level skills and 
must be corrected before he can improve. 

The third area concerns problems, personal, medi- 
cal, or vocational in nature. Although they are not 
always related to study skills, they tend to decrease 
college efficiency by lowering general efficiency or by 
distracting the student from his work. In this area 
the student is expected to cooperate with the college 
health clinic. 

The author does not imply that these methods are 
altogether his own. He frankly states that they are 
the outgrowth of efforts of many different people and 
of many separate research projects. His particular 
contribution, a very vital one, is the organization and 
substantiation he has brought out of what might 
otherwise be incohesive information. 

In this case, the relationship between three areas 
that were once relatively independent has been care- 
fully established. As a result we can now realize 
more clearly than ever before that studying on a 
higher level of efficiency is not only a matter of 
intelligence, but also of stable educational and voca- 
tional plans, together with sound physical and men- 
tal conditions. With this in mind, the reviewer feels 
that colleges will not be in a position to take advan- 
tage of techniques such as this author is emphasizing 
so long as their various counseling services remain 
independent and unintegrated. Professor Albert B. 
Crawford, of Yale University, in an unpublished re- 
port (1946) on this problem, emphasized that actual 
procedures must keep step with ideas and techniques 
if we are to benefit from the latter. “There is now a 
need for more effective counseling procedures. The 
present services are not inappropriate, but to achieve 
an all-round program for counseling the whole man, 
a merger of the various services is indicated.” 

Teachers will find that the material in this book 
will increase their understanding of and their control 
over problems in the classroom. Vocational and clin- 
ical counselors will want to draw on the liberally em- 
ployed statistics and tests. All realistic students will 
want to take this opportunity to see in black and 
white what their relative abilities are and perhaps do 
something about them. 

Rosert Brooks WYLAND, 


Vocational Counseling and Guidance 
Staff, Student Appointment Bureau, Yale 
University. 











CREATIVE SELLING OPPORTUNITIES 


OFFERED BY ONE OF COUNTRY’S LARGEST AND OLDEST 
DISBURSEMENT EQUIPMENT MANUFACTURERS 


The Todd Company offers an opportunity to a limited number of 
applicants, all of whom will be qualified by thorough selection 
procedures, for creative selling work. Successful applicants will 
receive detailed training at centralized schools and will be con- 
stantly supervised. Their work will involve the sale of disbursement 
systems and products manufactured by a company devoted for 
nearly half a century to implementing disbursement techniques 
with safety, efficiency, and control. , 


No previous experience is necessary but all men must have a real 
willingness to work, vision, intelligence, and an ability to use selling 
information. Our men are enthusiastic because The Todd Com- 
pany believes its representatives are easily the most important 
members of its organization. Their work—to provide business 
firms, government offices, and banks with disbursement efficiency 
and control—produces earnings which are among the highest in 
the creative selling field. 


This may well be the opportunity you have been seeking for a 
life-long connection which is both personally satisfying and highly 
paid. Write today to L. J. Weir, Assistant General Sales 
Manager, The Todd Company, Inc., Rochester 3, New York. 


THE TODD COMPANY, INC. 


ROCHESTER NEW YORK 


SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES © DISTRIBUTORS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 














VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE PROBLEMS 
IN ANDERSON, INDIANA 


PauL BercEVIN, Director of Adult Education 
Anderson Public Schools 


, vw significance of all aspects of guidance 

has been emphasized more strongly dur- 
ing the past several years than in any com- 
parable time in guidance history. Vocational 
guidance, while not more important than any 
other phase of guidance work, is certainly of 
sufficient import to justify detailed attention. 
Occupational information which is properly 
selected, interpreted and disseminated through 
guidance procedure is an important step in 
the vocational adjustment of the student and 
the adult in all age groups. 

Anderson, Indiana, is a city of 55,000 
people located in the east-central part of the 
state. It is in a rich agricultural area but, 
peculiarly enough, it is a highly industrialized 
city. Agriculture plays a very small part of 
the real activity of the city. Practically every- 
one works in one of the cities 105 factories, 
or in the supplementary services which are 
largely supported by the industries. Metal 
trades predominate. At the present time there 
are opportunities in the engineering profes- 
sion and it appears that this field will be a 
substantial one in the future—particularly 
mechanical engineers. In the skilled trades 
opportunities will continue to exist in the 
machinist trade, toolmaking, tool designing, 
and drafting. 

Building trades are woefully understaffed 
in this area, and to a limited extent, job 
opportunities may exist in the fields of carp- 
entry, brick laying, plumbing, and sheet metal 
workers. 

Outside of the skilled trades there will be 
the usual opportunities for stenographers, 
typists, bookkeepers, and persons for the dis- 
tributive occupations. It is rather difficult, 
however, for retail businesses and offices to 
maintain a competent staff over a long period 
of time because of the wide differences in 
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salaries between the manufacturing industries 
and the local retail services and offices. 

The local schools make an effort to keep 
abreast of the occupational changes and to 
become familiar with future job opportunities. 
Courses in the high school cover a wide range 
of educational activity. Each year nearly 500 
students graduate from the local high school. 
Not more than 20% of these graduates go 
on to college. The high school offers courses 
of study based fairly accurately on studies 
of job opportunities in this area. The Pre- 
Apprentice and Technical Courses prepare 
students for the skilled trades and engineering 
colleges, respectively. The Business Educa- 
tion course relates its work closely to office 
and stores practice. Home Economics and 
Agriculture are vocational courses with defi- 
nite vocation objectives. Incidentally, voca- 
tional courses are interpreted broadly. They 
involve courses which direct the student’s 
activities in the development of skills and 
habits, and detailed attention is also given to 
the socializing processes through formal 
courses in history, civics, etc., and integrated 
lectures and forums in all subjects. 

Occupational opportunities are brought to 
the attention of all student groups in both the 
conventional age group and the adult group 
by counselors who are familiar with the 
desires and abilities of the student as well as 
the job opportunities. In the regular day 
schools guidance directors coordinate the pro- 
gram of classroom teacher, supervisor and 
administrator guidance. In the adult schools 
experienced counselors work with men and 
women and assist them in planning their edu- 
cational program. 

A prime objective in vocational counseling 
is to know what is needed and what is avail- 
able. The effectiveness of the counselor is 
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seriously impaired unless he has complete and 
current information on local and area job 
opportunities. Intelligent forecasts cannot be 
made unless sufficient information of an accu- 
rate nature is available. In this area informa- 
tion is obtained through consultation with 
business, labor and Employment Service offic- 
ials; by regular reading of the following 
periodicals; Labor Market Letter, a mimeo- 
graphed summary of employment situations 
in the State of Indiana; The Labor Market, 


a monthly magazine containing excellent labor 


VoL. 7 - No. 4 


information on a national scale; and Labor 
Market Information, a bulletin which treats 
labor market problems on a national scale. 
All of these publications are issued by the 
United States Employment Service, and infor- 
mation regarding them can be obtained at 
the local offices of this organization. 


Armed with sufficient information a good 
counselor can develop and maintain a guid- 
ance program the value of which will be 
readily recognized as an educational service. 
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CENTENNIAL MONTH 


M AY—1847 


This is Penn Mutual's Centennial 
Month. In May, 1847, its first policy 
was written in a small office at 91 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia. Now in 
its hundredth year, Penn Mutual has 
500,000 policyholders who own life in- 
surance amounting to $2,376,047,351. 


Through five wars, through business depressions and upheavals, Penn | 
Mutual has grown steadily, without loss to any policyholder. With a/ 
century's experience as a background, Penn Mutual looks forward to | 


increasing its service to America’s families in the next century. 


MAY—1947 


The operations of the Company in the | 
home office on Independence Square, 
and the distribution of Penn Mutual's” 
modern life insurance plans through- 
out the country, offer countless oppor- 


tunities in 1947 for successful careers. 


THE Penn Mutual tire insurance COMPANY) 


JOHN A. STEVENSON, President 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
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